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ON THE WAY TO COLLEGE. 


The old soldier in “Bleak House,” Mr. Bagnet, 
always takes his wife’s advice in the end, but 
never tells her so. “Discipline,” he says, 
“must be maintained.’ It is in much the 
same way that Harvard University yields to 
the demands of women for entrance. “Go 
round to the side door, my daughter,’ says 
Alma Mater, “and we will see what we can 
do for you. Perhaps there may be a little 
cold food for you, in the Divinity School or 
elsewhere, if taken on the sly, and nothing 
said. But so long as you persist in knocking 
at the front door, you must remain outside 
of it.” 

For instance, I was told by one of the over- 
seers that at the examination of the Divinity 
School a young lady appeared among the stu- 
dents, apparently a member of the school, 
She was, it seemed, the daughter of a Boston 
clergyman, and was herself preparing for the 
ministry. She was questioned like the other 
students by the professors, and answered as 
well as anybody. She pursued the same stud- 
ies, attended the same lectures, used the same 
library, and would ultimately go forth to the 
same duties. But could her name appear in 
the catalogue? By no means, “Discipline 
must be maintalned,” 

Again, it was mentioned some time since 
in this journal, that a young lady had quietly 
availed herself in the same way of the mathe- 
matical classes for undergraduates. She had 
recited in University Hall, where most of the 
recitations are held—she had gone to and fro 
among hundreds of young men, and had been 
of course treated with all respect. To all in- 
tents and purposes she was a collegian, except 
in one respect: she got into the recitation 
room, but she could not get into the catalogue ! 
Why not? It could only be because discipline 
must be maintained. 

Again, it is well understood that the Univer- 
sity lectures are chiefly attended by women— 
ninety to sixty-five. It is understood that the 
very professors who pooh-poohed their attend- 
ance are perfectly willing to take their fees. 
Last year their names appeared # the cata- 
logue} this year, they have disappeared again ; 
but it is something to have had them there 
once. What is that magic ina catalogue, that 
final obstacle of a piece of paper, which still 
holds out after the substantial things have 
been conquered? If this “young university,” 
as President Eliot bravely calls it, can stand 
the ordeal of actually teaching women, why 
can it not stand the ordeal of publicly owning 
the fact? There is no more reason for doing 
it and yet concealing it than there would be 
for retaining Madam Boylston’s picture in the 
college picture-gallery, but turning its face to 
the wall. 

As the matter stands, no woman’s name ‘ap- 
sears in the one hundred and eighteen pages 
of the Harvard Catalogue, except that.of a 
lady who was very properly appointed as one 
of the judges of prize dissertations written by 
the senior class. If a woman is worthy to sit 
in judgment on the literary work performed 
by these sacred and exalted youths, caunot a 
woman be deemed worthy to sit and ‘do liter- 
ary work beside them? The Bagnet theory 
of discipline is gone forever, it stems; and 


there is no use in trying to maintain its tradi- 
tions in Harvard University. 

The whole tendency of women is toward 
collegiate education. A few years ago, the 
summer reports of Commencement exercises 
made no more reference to women than if 
there were no such sex. But each year now 
sees them more and more introduced, by way 
of example or of warning. All our colleges 
manifest uneasy consciences. At the late 
meeting of the alumni of Williams College, a 
committee was appointed to confer with the 
trustees in regard to admitting women. A 
similar committee was proposed last year at 
Brown University, by Dr. S. G. Howe and 
Hon. F. W. Bird. Whether anything ever 
came of this, does not appear. But at Bates 
College in Maine the thing has gone further, 
and the President boasts, in his annual ad- 
dress, that “we know no sect, and, what is 
more, we know no sex.” 

As for the Western colleges, they seem to 
be going with a steady sweep, and with West- 
i frankness, in the same direction. That 
lively monthly newspaper in blue covers, Old 
| and New, atones for many of its shortcomings 
; on “the woman question” by collecting facts 
so satisfactory on this subject. The July 
number has ample information in regard to 
the successful admission of women, on equal 
terms, into Michigan University, Wisconsin 
University, the Lawrence University at Ap- 





| Lawrence University, at Canton, N.Y. All 
of these reports agree that the average schol- 
arship of the young women is as good as that 
of the young men; and that their influence is 
good, not evil, and that no sort of trouble fol- 
lowed their admission. Is human nature dif- 
ferent at the East and at the West; and is 
there anything in New England life to make 
boys less courteous or more brutal ? 

I have just received a letter from a father 
who has applied in vain to have his daughter 
admitted at Cambridge. He is a man who 
has fitted class after class of boys to enter 
there; and now, having fitted his own daugh- 
ter, he finds her excluded. “I cannot see,” he 
writes, “why my child must be exiled to Mich- 
igan University for an education, simply for 
the crime of being a girl instead of a boy.” 

T. W. H. 


—_ee 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


With «cool air and clouded brow July makes 
his entrée, and nothing could seem more un- 
likely than a fervid Fourth. But the comforta- 
ble weather does not stay the tide of citizens 
that sets steadily out of town. All the state- 
rooms on the evening boats are eugaged days 
ahead, and the cars leaving the city are packed, 
till one would fancy that New York and Brook- 
lyn were being emptied of their entire popula- 
tion. 

Toy-shops, grocery stores and the most un- 
likely places blossom out with announcements 
of wonderful fire-works and noise-creating 
contrivances; while ever and anon a solitary 
fire-cracker gives a sharp intimation of what 
is coming, to which the boy-heart leaps respon- 
sive, while women with nerves vainly try to 


. fortify themselves against the coming ordeal. 


Yesterday Sorosis picniced in Central Park, 
graciously entertaining its male friends who 
sigh vainly for admission to its regular meet- 
ings. There was a large attendance, many 
Who have left for the country returning to 
grace theoccasion. The day was perfect, and 
the Park in the glory of its midsummer ver- 
dure, to which the recent rains have imparted 
the freshness of spring. Andrew Jackson Da- 
vis, the seer and philosopher, beamed benignly 
on the festivities, while his wife, Mary F, Da- 
vis, chairman of the executive committee of 
Sorosis, flitted from group to group, saying a 
nleasant word here, dropping a wise suggestion 
theré,-her presence grateful everywhere as the 
breath ot flowers or the soft ripple of summer 
winds. Aaron Powell, whose knightly Stand- 
ard we all know so well, was there ready to 
say a word for the good time coming when 
there will be neither men’s clubs nor women’s 
clubs, but clubs for men and wothen; Charles 
E. Wilbour, handsome and scholarly, taking 
little part in what was going dn, but with a 
shrewd twinkle in his eyes that indicated any- 
thing but indifference; and Professor Lyman, 
who is doing the world such a service by his 
devotion to its talkers; the modern alchemist, 
who, instead of transmuting base metals into 
gold, transmutes harsh sounds into melody 
and converts thin, squeaky and discordant 
voices into organs full of sweetness and power 

Doctors, lawyers, editors and divines, graced 
the occasion; here was a group of elderly wo. 
men, the grandmothers of Sorosis, aud there, 
surrounded ‘by a bevy of little girls, its last 
baby, a rosy little human blossom fast asleep 
in the arms of its nurse. There is one odd 
fact, by the way, about the Sorosis babies—they 
are all ‘boys. 





A ‘sumptuous lunch was furnished by the 








proprietor of the Mount St. Vincent Hotel, to 
which succeeded impromptu speeches, recita- 
tions and music. Miss Hutchins, the chair- 
man of the music committee, is an enthusiast 
in her art and devoted to the Club. She is al- 
ways prepared with something choice for its 
entertainment. 

Sorosis is peculiarly fortunate in its Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbour, who is now in 
the second year of her administration. A wo- 
man of culture, experience, and unusual per- 
sonal attractiveness, she adds to these advan- 
tages, leisure, ample means, devotion to her sex, 
and a kind of executive genius exceedingly 
rare but indispensable to ensure the success of 
such an organization. One of the founders of 
Sorosis, she has always been one of its most 
efficient workers, and if, as is sometimes claim- 
ed, the Club is peculiarly her child, it has the 
grace to exhibit those somewhat rare virtues, 
docility and obedience. 

Made up of the most diverse elements it is 
yet harmonious; representing the most varied 
interests there is scope for all, and even if it did 
nothing better than to furnish from time to time 
such an entertainment as that of yesterday, and 
bring so many representative women into sym- 
pathetic and helpful relations, it would vindi- 
cate its right to be. 

The Brooklyn Woman’s Club, which accord- 
ing to Mr. Powell is a step nearer the ideal club 
than Sorosis, from the fact that it admits men 


pleton, Wis., Indiana University, and the St. | to associate membership, held its regular 


meeting last Tuesday. Its home for business 
women is prospering and bids fair to be a de- 
cided success. The subject for discussion at 
the last meeting was “Humor, its Uses and 
Abuses.” Several interesting papers were read, 
and the characteristics of various humorous 
authors discussed. Mrs. Howland, on behalf 
of the literature committee, read a resumé of 
the latest theories of ocean currents and polar 
navigation, which was listened to with the 
closest attention. 

But the event of the week was the second 
annual Commencement of the Normal College 
of New York, the only free woman’s college in 
the world. This college is especially intended 
to furnish a regular supply of competent and 
thoroughly educated teachers for the New York 
public schools. With its corps of twenty-eight 
professors and tutors, and its eleven hundred 
undergraduates filling the inymense stage and 
overflowing into the adjacent seats, it present- 
ed a picture for remembrance, while the vast 
auditorium was filled with a sea of faces ea- 
ger and expectant, and thousands had to go 
away unable to find even standing room. 

The exercises commenged with a grand 
chorus of 1100 voices in the duet, “The Lord 
is my Shepherd,” under the direction of Miss 
Charlotte V. Hutchins, the young lady already 
referred to as chairman of the music commit- 
tee of Sorosis. 

The first woman in this country to wield the 
baton, she has evidently not misjudged her 
powers in the choice of acareer. She evinced 
a power of control over her vast choir which 
was as rare as the result was inspiring. The 
clearness of enunciation, evenness in execu- 
tion and unity of expression were most credi- 
table, and promise a career of which any man 
might be proud. This was triumph number 
one for woman, but it proved to be only the be- 
ginning of a series of triumphs. Where all 
did so well it is difficult to particularize, but I 
cannot pass over in silence the brave utter- 
ance of Miss Alice Brown, who read an essay 
on “Woman,” in which she demanded for her 
the ballot and full equality of rights with man. 
In her clear tones, ringing out strong and reso- 
nant yet sweet, distinctly heard by the whole 
vast audience, she said, “Does any one say that 
the ballot will degradé us? Does any man 
think its possession degrades men? We will 
make the polls 48 holy as the church. We 
will consecrate the ballot by using it for good 
ends;” and spite of the conservatism on the 
platform, the eminent respectability that had 
come to do honor to the occasion, the house 
rung with applause. 

Miss Fanny Merrill, who gave the valedicto- 
ry, had for her subject “Woman as an Educa- 
tor,” and charmed her audience no less by the 
vigor of her thought than by the wonderful 
beauty of her elocution. She declared that wo- 
man’s mission as an educator entitled her to ev- 
ery advantage enjoyed by man, and that of the 
two her thorough culture was most essential 
to the well-being of the race. What a joy it 
was to sit and look into the faces of these 
young women, to hear such utterances from 
their lips, and to think of the power for good 
which they represent. Let the women of a 
nation be rightly educated and its vital inter- 
ests are safe, CELIA BURLEIGH. 

375 PEARL St., BROOKLYN. 





SINGLE is each man born; single he dies; 
single he receives the reward of his good, apd 
single the punishment of his evil deeds. Zhe 
Vedas. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


It is averred that the needlewomen of New 
York receive but ten cents apiece for the mak- 
ing of “dusters.” 

Miss Mary Lillian Bowers, daughter of Capt. 
Charles Bowers, read the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence on Fourth of July at Newark. 


Miss Alcott, during her recent visit in Lon- 
don, was tea-partied by Miss Jean Ingelow, to 
which divers and sundry literary celebrities, 
Yankee and British, were invited. 

It is quite certain now that the King of 
Bavaria will be married at an early day to the 
daughter of Czar Alexander II. of Russia. 
The wedding will take place at St. Petersburgh. 

A lady advertises herself as a teacher for 
persons of newly-acquired wealth and deficient 
education. This will meet a want long and 
widely felt, and we hope she will be well 
patronized. 

A young lady student in the State Univer- 
sity of Missouri has gained the first prize for 
Greek scholarship, Miss J. F. Ripley has the 
honor of being the first woman who has ever 
surpassed the young men in such a contest. 


There is nothing like having at hand in 
sickness just the right kind of medicine. A 
lady in Bloomington, Illinois, attributes her 
recovery from severe illness to the use of a 
box of beads, taken by mistake for pills, 

Many young children and half-grown girls 
are afllicted with curvature of the spine, which 
is produced, the doctors affirm, by requiring 
them to practice several hours a day on the 
piano without any support for the back or 
feet. 

Florence Nightingale writes to a friend in 
this country that she is so overwhelmed with 
business that for eighteen years she has never 
had but twice one week's holiday, and is and 
has been a prisoner in her room from illness 
for years. 

The women of Cincinnati are talking of 
getting up a petition to the city authorities, 
praying that since profligate women must be 
registered according to law, that profligate men 
be forced to make the same public confession 
of their habits. 

The lady who carried off the chemical prize 
at the University of Edinburgh (Scotland) was 
the highest of 240 candidates. Having been 
declared ineligible to receive the prize on ac- 
count of her sex, Sir Titus Salt sent her £100, 
but she declined to accept it. 

Miss Frances Power Cobbe has a desk at 
the office of the London Echo, which has 
an immense circulation. There are about fifty 
women editorially connected with the New 
York press, and half that number in Boston 
who write regularly for the papers. 

Mrs. J, Meredith Read, wife of the United 
States Consul-general at Paris, was in Paris 
during the recent bombardment, and was so 
frightened that she hid in a closet in the rear 
of her residence after the front part of the 
house had been shelled to pieces. (Mrs, Read 
was a Miss Pumpelly, of Albany; and a very 
intelligent and charming lady she is.)—Bazar. 

A Vermonter, lately taken to task for beat- 
ing his wife, extinguished his persecutors 
thus: “I have read ancient and modern 
history, and rode on a pediler’s cart thirteen 
years, andI think I know something of hu- 
man nature,and when my wife ought to be 
whipped.” 

Miss Phebe Cary, who has been suffering 
with fever and nervous prostration for the 
past four weeks, has sufficiently recovered to 
take a journey to Cambridge, where the at- 
tentions and hospitality of her friends, Mr. and 
Mrs, Houghton (of Hurd & Houghtcn), will 
no doubt completely restore her. 

The grave of Mrs. Hawthorne in Kensal 
Green Cemetery, London, is marked by a stone 
of pure marble in simple but perfect taste. On 
the headstone there is no date of birth or death, 
nor any eulogium—simply the words, “Sophia, 
wife of Nathaniel Hawthorne.” On the foot- 
stone is inscribed: “I am the Resurrection and 
the Life.” 

Mrs. Greumann of Utsalady, Washington 
Territory, has just returned from 4 trip to 
China, whither she took out a cargo of lum- 
ber. She is said to be sharper in the lumber 
business than any other mill-owner on Puget 
Sound, and got at Jeast ten dollars more per 
thousand feet for lumber than was ever paid 
at Hong Kong before. 

Miss Caroline F. Putnam, who has for three 
years given herself with heroic self-sacrifice to 
the cause of education among the freed people 
of Virginia, is now in New York city at Dr. 
Miller’s Water Cure, T'wenty-sixth street, for 
needed rest and medical treatment. Her 
health has suffered somewhat from the severe 
strain of over-work. 

Among the princesses of Eatope the Em- 
press of Russia and the Princess Frederick 
Charles are the best painters, the Princess of 








Wales the best pianist, the Queen of Holland 
the best poet and author, the Empress of Ger- 
many the best conversationalist, the Empress 
of Austria the best looking, and the Queen . 
of Denmark the best housewife. 


It was considered honorable for women to 
toil in olden time. Alexander the Great 
stood in his palace showing garments made by 
his own mother. The finest tapestries at Bay- 
eux were made by the queen of William the 
Conqueror. Augustus, the emperor, would not 
wear any garment except those that were 
fashioned by some member of his royal family; 

Mrs. Jane Swisshelm delivered a lecture on 
Woman Suffrage at Parker’s Landing, Pa., on 
Wednesday evening. A sympathizing report- 
er says she “presented the Bible view of this 
subject, and showed satisfactorily, that on this 
as well as on many other subjects pertaining 
to the rights and welfare of the race, the Bible 
has been misinterpreted and wrested from its 
true meaning.”’ 


The finest dry-goods store in Vineland, N. 
J., and an establishment which would compare 
favorably with first-class stores in city and 
country, is carried on by two ladies, and in 
Philadelphia the credit of Leavitt & Sherburne 
stands among the highest. They set up busi- 
ness eight years ago ‘With a capital of between 
one and two thousand dollars, and keep a 
stock now of some twenty to thirty thousand 
dollars—ladies’ goods and fancy articles. 


George Sand, besides writing the novel 
which is now running through its first chap- 
ters in the Revue des Deux Mondes, is at the 
head of a new daily paper in Paris, for which 
Louis Blanc is to write exclusively. Her con- 
temporary—a little older than herself—Emile 
de Girardin, is about to establish another new 
daily, and to furnish a column each, every day, 
for its morning and evening editions. His old 
paper, the Liberte, has been sold to Francisque 
de Sarcey. 


A well-known young lady of Northampton, 
Mass., caused some excitement at that place 


Tuesday afternoon, by appearing on Main 


street, in her’usual elegant attire, leading a cow. 
It seems that her grandfather had jokingly 
promised her his best cow if she would lead it 
from his house to that of her father, about 
half a mile distant, and her father also prom- 
ised to “throw in” a fine gold watch. The 
feat was promptly performed, and the young 
lady rejoices in the possession of an elegant 
gold watch and a good cow. 


The “Ladies’ Floral Society,” of Vineland, N. 
J., is an independent organization, which suc- 
ceeded in securing a special act of the Legis- 
lature whereby married women could be legal 
proprietors of the charter and trustees of the 
funds. Men may become honorary members 
but cannot vote or hold office. The stimulus 
to floricuiture which this society promotes is 
very evident in the general attention to this 
department by the ladies of Vineland, and 
which greatly increases the variety of cultiva- 
ted plants, and in part supplies the lack of 
natural features of beauty. 

Miss Cotdella Jane Hodgeson, the last Eng- 
lish connection of Benjamin Franklin, died at 
the age of 78 at Preston, England, the other 
day. Miss Hodgeson’s grandmother was _re- 
lated to Dr. Franklin, who lived with her dur- 
ing the latter part of 1771, on the occasion of 
his first visit to Preston. Franklin’s only 
daughter was married to Mr. R. Bache, anoth- 
er relative of Miss Hodgeson, whose children 
and grandchildren lived in Philadelphia in 
1825. During this visit orthe subsequent one 
of 1775, when he appeared in the character 
of refugee, Dr. Franklin made an ingenious 
musical toy for Miss Lucretia Bache, which 
was the origin of the harmonica. After pass- 
ing into the possession of the late Mr. Taylor, . 
of Moss Cottage, Preston, it was lost at a bazar 
for which it was borrowed. 


Mr. Conway writes that Mrs. Ernestine L. . 
Rose is something of alioness in London. On 
a recent Sunday South Place Chapel was 
crowded with a thousand people to hear her 
address upon Robert Owen, and so complete- 
ly did she charm the audience that three times. 
applause began, and had to be checked. At. 
the Owen Centenary banquet the enthusiasm 
at her burning words, her fine sarcasm, her 
clear statement, was so great that the people 
pressed nearer and nearer, and fairly stood up. 
Mrs. Rose is a woman of nearly sixty years, 
with a beautiful face, and Mr. Conway says 
that “in voice and manner she is one of the 
very few real orators I have ever heard.” 


a 











WHAT WE ADMIRE. 
This world we very much admire, 
It has so much of beauty in it; 
So much of joy the heart to inspire, 
And make it pleasant every minute. 
Wé much admire its fields of green, 
To quaff its sweet and balmy air, 
To gaze upon each summer scene 
While nature seems so young and fair. 
Another thing we much admire— 
_A Boy well “dressed” from head to feet,’ 
Who bought of Fenno his attire, 
Corner «f Beach and Washington street. 
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ADDRESS OF MRS. C. M. SEVERANCE, 
PRESIDENT OF THE N. E. WOMEN’S CLUB, 
AT THE ANNUAL NESTING, gUNE 3, 1871. 


It gives me unspeakable pleasure to be able 
to look on@ more into your friendly faces—to 
find myself again in the atmosphere of your 
presence, and of New England genuineness of 


character and of purpose. Only the exile from | 
all this can comprehend and share the joy of | more public way my unwillingness to hold 
longer the office which you have so long con- 


my return to it. 

Looking at our Club through the long vista | 
of such space and such contrasts, as my late | 
absence has given me, you will not wonder that 
its value and its blessings have grown upon 
me. The public or associate action of women , 


is of so recent a date, and is yet so much of the | one of the more able and gifted members,—in 


crude and ill-balanced sort of all transitional | 
stages, that one turns with a “Thank God” to | 
the refreshment and satisfactions of a body | 
whose judgment and common-sense are Dot | | 
overborne by the zeal without knowledge of the | 
fanatic.—whose motto, “Never hasting, never 
resting,”’ is in the line of all true progress. 

I return to find my pleasant dream of the 
ideal ciub, as a true fe llowship of women, as a 
center for unity of thought and action, by wo- 
man and for woman,—coming true in slow and | 
certain steps. The experiments of the past | 
few months in the free and full discussion by 
members of the very valuable papers on edu- | 
cational and other topics, which have been | 
read before you, will presently train the mem- | 
bers to think together, to think on their feet: 
as it were, which is as yet so uncommon an 
experience to women. 

The double purpose of the club—of associate 
effort and counsel, and of associate recreation 
—is emphasized, however unconsciously, by 
the very criticisms we hear upon it, within or 

without our limits. It does offer, and aims to 
offer, both work and rest,—rest in variety of 
work, or in quiet sympathy and recreative fel- 
lowship, to those of its already overtaxed mem- 
bers who seek these; and to the young and 
free, work, such as their capacities and taste 
may indicate,—work arranged and sanctioned 
by the best thought of the more matronly and 
experienced members of its Executive Board. 

Certainly a dispassionate observer of the 
public action of women must often find it dif- 
ficult to pronounce Mr. Beecher’s tremendous 
and emphatic, ‘‘nevertheless, brethren, I am in 
favor of women as helpers in our social church 
meetings,” after the third verbatim repetition 
of a commonplace and inconsequent speech 
by the only woman who had ventured to “im- | 
prove” the new opportunity, and must justify | 
the use of methods by which we aim. to reach | 
the harmlessness of the dove — the wis- 
dom of the serpent. 

If we have not yet solved all the difficulties 
relating to the position and powers of our tiers 
etat, our large membership, some of whom are 
still somewhat unknown to us, and in a meas- 
ure unwilling to be drafted into any form of | 
service, it is because we are aiming to learn by 


| demand means that I am to be supplied with 








careful experiment; that so we, and our work 
and purpose, may not become the victims of 
any rash, tyrapuic impulse. 





It were well, it seems to me, to disabuse the 
outside public in all proper ways of the im- 
pressions which have obtained currency some- 
what, that our Club is a center of formidable 
criticism, and of overpowering intellectual | 
presence and manner; that it is devoted or 
committed t6 any one idea or purpose; that it 
is intended to be exclusive and ix unnecessa- | 
rily difficult of access. Formed, as you all | 
know, on the basis of the broadest fellowship, | 
inviting and welcoming thinkers of all schools, | 
workers in all departments of philanthropic ef- | 
fort, and believers of all forms of faith, it has 
striven and wiil strive to make no one topic or 
interest paramount; welcoming ail these, it 
commits itself and its members to none. 

It is neither an intellectual center, solely, | 
nor an artistic, nor a philanthropic. It is an 
attempt to realize a true fellowship of women, 
of women whose convictions and relations may 
be as unlike as can be conceived, but to whom 
nothing that concerns woman, and the inter- 
ests of society and the home, are foreign. 

And wherever this central purpose is well 
apprehended by the public, we may hope that 
to it will gravitate, by a natural and inevitable 
magnetism, the questions that await solution 
at the hands of women, and to it all women of 
anxious interest and intelligent convictions 
upon those problems. 

That it is not difficult of access to such, it is 
only necessary to repeat that the conditions of 
admission are simply the proposal of one’s 
name to any member of the Club, who reports 
it, with her own endorsement or that of well- 
known members, to the committee on nomi- 
nations, from whom the candidate receives a 
cordial invitation to join the sisterhood. This 
method, suggested in its precautions by a con- 
viction of the truth of Emerson’s declaration 
that all excellent and admirable people are not 
clubable, and justified by our single wish for 
the harmonious fellowship at which we aim, has 
thus far proved a wise and satisfactory method, 

If we have made blunders, and have not yet 
reached the best methods, we may console our- 
selves with the confession of one of our most 
uncompromising Saturday Reriew-ers that 
“the race is a race of mistake-makers;” which 
is only another way of stating the law of 
growth, the divine process for associate bod- 
ies as for individuals. 





| also is not based as is yours upon our neces- 
| sities, nor has it any regard to your need or 


| solely upon what we can force from your ex- 


I have striven, friends, as your presiding offi- 

| cer, to recognize the many-sided purpose and 
' promise of our organization, its invaluable pos- 

| sibilities and the comprehensive and catholic 
faith from which it sprung; to be receptive and 

| fluent, not too rigid in method, not too prompt 
in decision, that so results of our counsel aud 
action might be the more truly representative. 
It remains for me, in reiflfirming in this 


tinued to urge upon me, and which I have 
hitherto consented to hold only under the 
honest conviction which prompted your ap- 
peals, that your embarrassment of riches would 
not permit you to unite unanimously upon any 


reiffirming this decision, to bear my hearty 
testimony to the fact that at least a republic 
| of women cannot be taunted with even the 
suspicion of ingratitude, and to assure you, 
| dear ladies, of the entire satisfaction and undi- 
| miuished zeal ,—the more sanguine hope, I 
should say, with which I shall sympathize in 
the aims, and labor for the future of our well- 
beloved Club. 


—_——-— 


TWO READINGS. 
The first of which is: The law of supply and 


all that I have the power to demand of you. 
This is the popular and practical reading 
which obtains under the barbaric law, not yet 
outgrown, of might makes right. In the old 
countries, and under despotic rule, there is no 
pretense of having outgrown it. Power here 
holds its own as by divine right. The subor- 
dination of labor to capital, of subject to king, 
and serf to noble, is to the mind of capitalist, 
king and noble, equally as it was to the mind 
of the slaveholder, a wise provision of the Cre- 
ator’s for their own supremacy first, and the 
proper protection of laborer, subject, serf and 
slave as a necessary consequence. 

We as a nation do, however, pretend to re- 
pudiate this doctrine. Its opposite indeed— 
equal rights for all—is the very germ of our 
life as a nation and is the word forever on our 
boasting lips. Still, for all that, the law of sup- 
ply and demand means to us just what it 
means to successful usurpation everywhere, 
no other and no better. It means that might, 
the might of conquests, makes the right to 
plunder. 

Of course you could not wring this admis- 
sion from capital, nor is labor any more en- 
lightened. It aims in like manner to hoard 
capital and become oppressor instead of op- 
pressed. The universal conscience is stulti- 
fied by organized wrong doing. Men have so 
long practiced upon a perverted redding of 
the law of supply and demand that they are 
almost powerless to appreciate the true one. 
No doubt of the wisdom or justice of this read- 
ing is entertained, nor—although you will get 
the most vague and confused answers here— 
of its sovereign adaptability to meet all the 
exigencies of the muddle called society. 

But how does it meet these exigencies? 
What is the practical working of the law as it 
has always been, and is now interpreted? 
| Facts are undeniable, and here are a few of 
them. 

The law of supply and demand, as we have 
it, enables me, possessing the power, to pro- 
portion my demands to your necessities. Un- 
der its operation capital replies to the demand 
for needful food and clothing: “You mistake. 
We control both sides of this question. We 
demand. We have the supplies, and we de- 
mand your money or your labor. Our demand 


your ability to meet the demand. It is based 
tremity. The law of supply and demand 
means that I am to be supplied with all that I 
have the power to demand. This is my side 
of the question, the way the law affects, and, 
if you please, benefits me. But you have your 
side also. Don’t grumble before you hear us 
out,’ says power, plethoric and self-satisfied. 
“The law benefits you tuo.’’ 

As thus: My money gone, I seek to confis- 
cate myself for the means of subsistence, and 
society, so called, answers, “Oh yes, you can 
do that. ButI have no responsibility here. 
The law ofsupply and demand regulates these 
matters. If there is no demand for your labor 
I can’t help it. In that event, however, I 
gratuitously supply three alternatives. First, 
you can steal, in whicb case I promise to feed 
and clothe you. (Don’t be overwhelmed with 
my munificence, however. My prisons are 
supplied with work. You shall pay for my 
generosity.) Oryoucan goto the work-house, 
or you can starve, when I will perhaps (from 
sanitary motives) bury your troublesome body, 
troublesome to yourself and me too. You 
ought to be as glad to get rid of it as I am. 
Could I do more ?”’ says society, complacently. 
“Could anything indeed be more beautiful than 
the working of this law of mine? The truth 
is, you see, you have no business to be needy, 
or sick, or weak, or disabled in any way. 
You ought to be rich, and strong, and self- 
sufficient as I am. Look at me. I don’t 
make life hideous to you with my complaints. 
I don’t say the law is all demand on your side 
and supply onmine. I might say so, however. 


graves, and who demands them? We have 
what we command,” says society virtuously. 
“If you want palaces instead of prisons, com- 
mand them, or else die quietly in the misera- 
ble surroundings of your own choosing. The 
law of supply and demand, you observe, that 
miracle of equity, bears equally—albeit some- 
what differently, but that, as I have shown you, 
is your own fault—upon me as upon you. 
Nothing could be better. I don’t complain of 
it. And if you were a sensible creature, in- 
stead of a driveling idiot, crying after other 
people's possessions, you would see that I sup- 
ply your demands perfectly. I do more indeed 
than you have any right to expect. Being 
able to command, and therefore having the 
right to take, I do take your all in return for a 
limited supply, when I find you on my hands 
either as pauper or criminal, powerless per- 
haps to render an equivalent for what you 
still claim from me, a subsistence. I ought 
in justice to myself to strangle you then and 
there as soon as you foolishly come into that 
absurd condition, strangle you with as little 
outlay and delay as possible. On the contra- 
ry, consider my magnanimity. Behold the 
endless expense and worry to which I volun- 
tarily subject myself. I am a martyr for your 
sakes,’”’ says society. 

This without exaggeration is a fair state- 
ment of our social interpretation of the law of 
supply and demand. But now let us give it 
another reading and see what will be the out- 
come. Let the law mean not as now, my 
right to be supplied with all that I have the 
power to demand, but, my right to supply all 
that you can possibly demand. “If any man 
sue thee at the law and take away thy cloak, 
give him thy coat also, and if he compel thee 
to go with him a mile go with him twain.’’ 
Is this a pretty figure of speech without any 
practical bearing upon our relation with oth- 
ers, or do these words express a truth of hu- 
man society? We know that love anticipates 
the need of the loved one, and is swifter to 
supply than he is to demand, and we are told 
that love is the fulfilling of the law. Suppose 
it were to turn out so, not alone in our individ- 
ual but in our social relations. Would our 
present understanding of the law of supply 
and demand bear the test? Ithink not. I 
think on the contrary that if this reading of 
the law could be accepted to-day, it would 
cause such a revolution in human affairs as 
would compel philologists in the coinage of a 
new word in root and branch to express the 
fact. But Ido not expect it will be received 
to-day nor to-morrow, because I know that my 
want of faith and your want of faith in the 
practicability of this divine truth will prolong 
our present well-nigh unbearable social condi- 
tion. Enthusiast, dreamer, if not fool, would 
be our word for any preacher of Christ’s gos- 
pel who believed in it, and made us feel that 
he believed in it as the only social code for 
human beings. We should put him out of 
our synagogues and brand him, not malefac- 
tor—we have changed our ideas since Christ’s 
time—but idiot, if that be an improvement. 
Such is our Christianity. 

And yet he is coming, as he said, in power | 
and great glory! On all sides I hear his foot- 
steps and see the track of light he is leaving | 
behind him! In the disintegration of the old 
and lower truth, in the germination of the 
new and higher, in the cry of peace for war, 
of freedom for slavery, of equality for privilege, 
of the woman and Christ-like idea of love for 
the Jewish and masculine idea of law. Not 
an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth any 
longer, but the diviner word of love that over- 
comes and is mightier than all enemies—the 
diviner word, “Do unto others as ye would 
have them do unto you,” which shall base a 
new civilization, wherein the might to serve 
shall be the only right that men will seek to 
possess. 

Then will also come in that other reading 
of the law of supply and demand. 

Lyp1A FULLER. 


A STEP FORWARD. 


At the twenty-eighth annual meeting of the 
American Institute of Homeopathy, held in 
Philadelphia June 6, 7, 8, and 9, 1871, a 
step was taken which will materially advance 
the cause we have so much at heart, viz: al- 
lowing woman to take her place by the side 
of man in the healing art and show the world 
how much the cause of medical science and 
practice can be improved by the united action 
of man and woman. 

Six women were admitted to membership 
in this august body, the largest medical socie- 
ty in the world. 

The subiect has been under consideration 
for some years, and much has been said and 
written upon it, both in favor and against it. 
Many fears have been expressed lest the har- 
mony of the Institute should be disturbed by 
the admission of women. But, once having 
them in their councils, we trust they will find 
them as agreeable there as in society and 
home. 

It now becomes the duty of those admitted, 
to show the American Institute and the world 
that they are worthy members of the profes- 
sion, and by their contributions to science 
and devotion to the healing art, justify the | 
wisdom of those who, standing nobly for the 








Who eee prisons, and pauper-houses, and 


right, carried their cause to its final triumph, ! 


The next step, in the natural order of prog- 
ress, will be the opening of medical colleges 
to both sexes, for if women are to be intrust- 
ed with the care of our mothers and children 
when sick, and to teach them how to keep 
well, they must be allowed access to the best 
instruction that our country affords. If they 
are to be associated with the scientific mem- 
bers of the medical profession, those gentle- 
men will surely see the necessity of their be- 
ing allowed equal advantages with themselves 
in order to fit them for the arduous and im- 
portant duties of one of the noblest profes- 
sions. 

With a full heart we thank those generous 
friends of woman who, in the face of opposi- 
tion and opprobrium, so unselfishly worked 
for her admission, and, seeing the justice of 
her cause, halted not in the work till it was 
accomplished. To those who opposed it we 
would say, whatever feeling may have been 
cherished curing the long struggle, there is 
now no resentment or unkindness. Let the 
conflict cease, and let all work together in the 
spirit of the Divine Healer, who himself took 
our infirmities, and bore our sicknesses. -« 

Mercy B. Jackson. 

Boston, June 20, 1871. 





WHO WERE THE FIRST ADVOCATES OF 
WOMAN'S RIGHTS? 


The qnestion, I believe, has never been sat- 
isfactorily settled. Some claim the honor for 
this, some for that individual, while an Eng- 
lish advocate has referred it to Plato, two 
thousand years ago, thus claiming for the cause 
high antiquity. But it seems to me, that it 
has a greater antiquity by ten centuries than 
the age of Plato, and a greater veneration at- 
tached to it, at least by Bible readers, from the 
fact that it is mentioned in the Sacred Writ- 
ings. 

In Numbers, 27, it is recorded that five sis- 
ters in the Hebrew nation, whose father had 
died without male heirs, claimed their right to 
a division of the land the same as the male 
representatives of the family, although such a 
claim had never before been made and was de- 
cidedly an innovation. 

The manner in which they presented their 
claim deserves notice. It was not by petition 
through some member of the Hebrew Legisla- 
tive Assembly, but it was in person, in the 
presence of the lawgiver and leader of the 
nation, the High Priest, the princes and whole 
congregation, by the door of the tabernacle: 
The text has it, “They stood up,” and spoke for 
themselves. Here is an example of women, 
the women of the Bible too, speaking in a pub- 
lic assembly, on the subject of Woman’s Rights. 

There might have been conservatives in that 
assembly, for aught we know, and there might 
have been some of the priests who believed the 
sacredness of the family institution in danger; 
some Mrs. Gen. Eliab, or the wife of some 
prince Nathaniel, might have said, “These wo- 
men are out of their proper sphere,” but as 
there was no Chicago Advance or New York 
Tribune to represent the opposition, we fail to 
profit by their arguments. 

How was the demand of these daughters 
of Zelophehad regarded by the illustrious He- 
brew lawgiver? Did he give them “leave to 
withdraw”? Such discourtesy belongs to the 
chivalrous nineteenth century. He did not 
consider himself sufficiently wise to decide a 
question affecting the interests of a whole 
class, but referred the matter to the Supreme 
Ruler, whose decision it would be well for 
some of those who profess to know the divine 
purpose in the creation of woman to remem- 
ber. M. 


A COUNTRY PICTURE. 


How wonderful is the process of traveling, 
which transports us in a few hours into an en- 
tirely new atmosphere of life, and another set 
of scenes and habits! 

The strongest and most delightful impres- 
sion which we receive from a country town 
or village is the feeling of repose ; weedo not 
mean the quiet of stagnation in places gone to 
seed, neither the stillness of farming towns, 
where during the larger part of the day the 
men are at work in distant fields, and the wo- 
men are in their dairies; though even here 
there is a certain sense of rest which we do 
not find in our city neighborhoods, because 
when their work is done it is done; we mean 
the repose in action of a well-to-do inland 
town or village, of general educat‘on and 
culture, where the people have ¢nough to 
do to keep their faculties in trim, and yet do 
not have that pressure upon them which is so 
common in our cities and suburban towns. 

These villagers seem to combine rest and la- 
bor in their daily life, which is the true ideal 
of existence. Weseparate the two. People in 
cities work, and hurry, and fret with a thou- 
sand engagements; they grow to like the ex- 
citement of their lives; every hour has its busi- 
ness, its philanthropic, its social requirements ; 
if we lose a link, we have, like the horse-car 
men, to,make time; we allow ourselves no 
margins. When summer comes, the whole 
attention of overworked city people is given to 
obtajyning rest in the country, and that is as 
un wholesome in its way as an excess of labor. 

‘Khe two should interlace each other, so that 








 ow'r lives may be harmonious, like the peaceful 


but active powers of nature; when we work 
( 





our work should be so patiently and faithfully 
ordered that it becomes like rest to us, and our 
rest should be so stimulating and inspiring as to 
produce the highest results of work. 

To draw a parallel illustration with the 
horse-car driver in the city, and his obligation 
to be on time, we will mention the stage-driver 
in the country, and the large leisure of his oc- 
cupation, as a type of the superior moderation 
and calmness of country life. He drives along 
from hour to bour; he is never in a hurry, but 
his mind is always active; quick to perceive 
every alternation in the rising ground, and use 
the strength of his horses to the best advan- 
tage; he is never so tired that he cannot talk 
and impart some shrewd and homely wisdom; 
he is never so engrossed that he cannot do a 
kind turn to a poor mother with a baby inside, 
or a farmer’s girl who wants her bundle thrown 
into the yard, as he goes rocking by on his 
airy seat. 

What an example he might be to some of 
our noble workers in the city, both men and 
women, who wear such an air of engrossment 
that their friends feel that it is of no use to en- 
deavor to fix their attention, even for a few 
moments, when they meet! 

Such minds, though very valuable as stimu- 
lators to the world, cannot produce the highest 
results. Large harvests are gained by letting 
the mind lie open to all the every-day influ- 
ences of life, like the earth, which receives the 
rain and sun, and all the thousand offerings of 
the universe, and cheerfully and serenely re- 
produces them again on her bosom. 

We have lost ourselves in these reflections, 
and forgotten the picture that we were going 
to present, which is better than any moralizing. 

On our first arrival, that June day, into the 
house of our friends, we were warned off from 
a particular apartment. We saw at a side- 
glance that it was sacred to Flora, for it was 
piled up with flowers; it was more sacred than 
that, we soon knew. Fair hands were con- 
structing a bell all of flowers, as a symbol of 
marriage, beautiful marriage, heralded in old 
times by the ringing of bells. 

On looking at this wonderful bell of flowers 
when finished, compeseé of tier on tier of white 
peonies, roses, etc., with a calla-lily suspended 
in the middle for a tongue, our first thought on 
admiring it was, “What an amount of labor to 
construct it!” What a very city-like and sub- 
urban emotion! We were ashamed of it im- 
mediately. 

Did not the fair hands do the work as spon- 
taneously as Nature makes a tree? We might 
as soon have said of the great maple on the 
lawn, “What a fatiguing thing to get that up!” 
Dear reader, we were probably tired, and the 
railway dust was still on our clothes. Our next 
thought was, “Will there be anybody in the 
church to see the beautiful bell this dull wed- 
ding day,except that little circle ?” Here again 
our own hailing-place cropped out. We can- 
not do anything in the city or its neighborhood 
without an audience or spectators. Nature 
can make thousands of buttercups and wild- 
violets, and nobody looks at them, yet she 


keeps on. 
But we will go on our way to the church, 


The bell swung airily there, beneath an arch 
of flowers, breathing tones of incense, and 
whispering sweet, festive wishes, vibrating from 
tremulous petals. Lo and behold, there was 
our audience! The old church was full to the 
brim, galleries and all, with old and young, 
waiting for that simple ceremony. Where in 
the world, except in the country, could that 
spectacle be seen of so many persons of differ- 
ent classes stopping from their avocations, in 
the middle of the daygto see a wedding? 

There is a universal emotion felt, all over 
the world, in seeing two beings united, but 
city people do not have time to indulge their 
emotions so much, or they do not know enough 
about each others’ affairs to take part in them. 

We read every day of fashionable weddings 
chronicled in the papers; how the bride was 
dressed, what were her presents, and where 
she will go. The world has no emotion to 
waste on these facts; they are as tedious to read 
as wedding-presents are to look at. 

But here in our country wedding there were 
no superficial inducements to bring people out 
—there was no show whatever, not even the 
simple attraction of a white bridal dress and 
veil «nd a wreath of flowers, which always 
piease the eye; neither were the parties public 
persons in any way, which should call forth 
such an ass blage. It was simply this. The 
old chureh stood in a thoroughfare ; everybody 
that went by in the morning told everybody 
else whom he met that there was going to be 
a wedding there early in the afternoon. Each 
one said to himself that he would run away 
from his occupation, or leisure, and look in 
upon the ceremony, and he did it. Each one 
was rather surprised to see all the rest there, 
The wedding-march was played, the bride and 
bridegroom came in, in a few moments they 
were united, they passed out, and the whole 
company were scattered to the winds. Was 
noi the loss of a few minutes’ time amply made 
up to them by that picture in the midst of a 
work-day world? Did not those carefully-ar- 
ranged flowers anticipate aud intensify their 
best instincts in regard to the dignity and 
beauty of marriage, and do more for them than 
all the splendor of bridal trains, and the pomp 
of an imposing ritual ? 

Did not that great, uninvited audience give # 
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grandeur to the act, a magnitude which they | 
could not soon forget? 

Life may be petty, and mean, and unworthy | 
in the country as elsewhere, but surely coun- 
try life has in it the forces which develop 
great natures. When they are full-grown, the 
country parts from them unwillingly; they go 
to the cities to be presented to the world. Well 
for them if the metropolis does not spoil them 
with her embraces. 

If we can only be content todo our work faith- 
fully and well, whatever it be, and not look for 
startling results but only for constant progress, 
we shall not have that love of excitement, that 
fever for notoriety, which is so harmful to 
many men and women in these modern days. 

If our work is public, let us have no false 
modesty; yet let us not love it because it is 
public. 

If our work is private, let us not be discon- 
tented, or foolishly ambitious for prefermeut; 
remembering that these quiet retreats are the 
hiding-places of power. 

Let us most of all believe that it matters not 
much where is our home, in country or city, 
nor what is our work, if we only do it bravely, 
faithfully and serenely. 


Manrrua P. Lows. 
KEENE, N. H. 
———-“—neoe 


BROOKLYN BUSINESS WOMEN’S HOME. 


The Woman’s Club of Brooklyn has accom- 
plished something practicai in the establish- 
ment at No. 80 Willoughby street of an insti 
tution for the accommodation of women, both 
old and young, who have no permanent 
abode, and who earn their livelihood as clerks, 
nurses, seamstresses, &c. These are received 
into the Home and furnished with comforta- 
ble rooms and meals at as low rates as the ex- 
penses of maintaining the institution will al- 
low. The average payment per week for one 
person is from $4to $5. The handsome three- 
story brick building occupied is very centrally 
located and is surrounded by a large garden. 
It contains ten large sleeping-rooms, all neat- 
ly furnished. The parlor is large, and a piano 
and plenty of good books and periodicals add 
to its attractions. Altogether, the Home is 
something long needed, and although it has 
been but a few months in operation, the most 
encouraging success has attended the experi- 
ment. The officers of the Hone are:— 

First Directress, Mrs. Sarah M. Parsons; 
Second Directress, Mrs. Mary H. Manning; 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss Kate Hillard; 
Recording Secretary, Miss Almira Coleman; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Mary H. Holly. The Board 
of Advisors is composed of the Rev. A. H. 
Putnam of the Unitarian Church of the Sav- 
jour, and Messrs. Joseph Willet, Jeremiah 
Curtis, Horace B. Claflin, Moses S. Beach. 
The Superintendent having immediate charge 
of the Home is Mrs. Laura F. Beecher. 

Cuartres, in the Eure and Loire depart- 
ment, and Etampes in that of Seine and Oise, 
are the two grain marts of France.... The 
corn market-place, however, specially so- 
called, is not resorted to by the large buyers. 
They are mostly to be seen gathering in the 
principal ‘‘piace’’ or square of Chartres, and 
the promenade adjoining; but the retail sales 
are conducted in the corn-market, where 
Guantities even so small asa bushel are fre- 
quently asked for; indeed, half that measure 
is attainable if wanted. To meet this trade 
the small farmers bring their wheat in carts 
to the market-place, where it is ‘pitched’—set 
up in sacks. From that moment it is placed 
in the hands of some three hundred women, 
who exhibit specimens to the buyers, and 
weigh out the quantities demanded, and take 
the payments for the same, invariably down 
upon the na'‘l, and with great exactitude and 
regularity. The din of these women’s voice’, 
easily distinguishable among the thousands 
that resort to the scene of traffic, may be heard 
at a considerable distance therefrom; but 
tonguey and tart as they are, in the dispatch 
of business, their fidelity and correctness in 
the accvunts delivered to their employers, and 
the precision with which they measure out 
infin.tesimal portions and calculate fractional 
sums, are themes of admiration in the city 
and deservedly. 

In the autumn, when vast multitudes of the 
poorer townstolk flock to this market, the wo- 
men-fact rs are fr. quently detained from nine 
o’clock in the morning till midnight; in which 
case, the farmers leave town witbout having. 
in all cases, obtained the ready money. It is 
handed over to them on the Saturday follow- 
ing; but, in general, they receive the value of 
their corn before two o'clock in the afternoon 
—paying a very moderate commission to these 
daughters of Ceres, without whose bustling 
agency ail would be confusion and discord. 
As it is, the sales and purchases are ordered 
most admirably.—From *‘Nooks and Corners 
in Old France,” by Rev. Geo. Musgrove. 


THE theater of the Royal Institution, Lon- 
don, was crowded to excess a few evenings 
since to hear Prof. Huxley lecture on Berke- 
ley’s Philosophy. A large portion of the au- 
dience were ladies, in full evening-dress. He 
explained, in his own lucid way, his theory 
of vision, and its involved denial of material- 
ism. A few years ago science was for the re- 
cluse—the scholar. To-day it is the fashiona- 








ble thing. 


Gorrespondence, 





LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 


LonpDon, June 12. 

Dear JouRNAL:—Before I left Guernsey, I 
went to see Victor Hugo’s house (Hauteville), 
as that is one of the sights of the island. He 
is a man of great and lofty ideas, which un- 
fortunately cannot de carried out in the world 
until it is farther advanced. Yet one cannot 
but give an admiring tribute to some of his 
lofty sentiments and wish they could indeed 
be practically lived. He is decidedly a man of 
peace, and for that he is to be admired, espe- 
cially at this present time. Vell, I was ush- 
ered into a dark hall, wainscoted, in “Haute- 
ville,” and from thence into the dining-room, 
whieh was also wainscoted with dark oak 
handsomely carved. The fireplace was cov- 
ered in and above to the top of the room with 
blue patterned tiling. 

The first thing that attracted my eye was a 
curious-looking, dark, straight-backed chair at 
one end of the room, with a chain across the 
front from each arm in the way a stick is put 
across a perambulator to prevent a baby from 
falling forward. In this instance, the chain is 
there to prevent people from sitting down in 
the chair, which is supposed to be sacred to 
the spirit of some ancestor of Victor Hugo's. 
This spirit is supposed to sit in that chair, and 
to be present at the family meals. From the 
dining-room we were ushered up a dark, nar- 
row, tapestried staircase, about which hung a 
dusty, musty odor proceeding from the accu- 
mulation of years of dust. The drawing-room, 
into which we were next shown, was also tap- 
estried from top to bottom, and had a good 
deal of splendid carved oak furniture in it. 
There were tapestries from Japan hanging 
about the walls, and the room wore a curious, 
weird look. ’ 

Thence we ascended another tapestried 
staircase, into the bedroom of the house—pan- 
eled and tapestried again, with an oak carved 
bedstead so contrived as to be made larger or 
smaller at will, according to the occupant’s 
size! This was the spare room, and from a 
balcony running in front of the windows was 
commanded a glorious view of St. Peter’s port, 
and of the sea and islands beyond, and part of 
the pretty coast of Guernsey. In this room 
were three oaken chairs placed in front of an 
oaken table, and on the back of the middle 
one was carved “Peter,” on the right-hand 
one “Walter,’’ and on the left-hand one jvas 
the name of the eldest son of the house. 

Above this room was the small one under 
the roof, which Victor Hugo himself inhabits, 
a sort of smoking-room, glass-covered, with 
divans all round for the smokers to loll upon. 
Above that again was a gallery on the roof, 
from whence a splendid view of the coast scen- 
ery is obtained. 

We were not allowed to see any more of the 
house, but retvaced our steps past the ghostly 
rooms, down the narrow staircase, and I must 
confess, we felt rather glad to be out again in 
the fresh air, relieved of the musty odor of 
the curious old house. Victor Hugo’s works 
of charity amongst the poor children of Guern- 
sey are proverbial, aud do not need a notice 
here, 

A series of lectures has been arranged in 
connection with the Workingmen’s Club and 
Institute Union, to be given on succeeding 
Saturday afternoons in the theater of the Roy- 
al School of Mines, which has been lent for 
the purpose. Mr. Coningsby is to lecture on 
“Paris under Insurrection;’ Miss Emily 
Faithfull on ‘*The Best Society ;” the Dean of 
Westminster on ‘‘The Early Christians ;” Mr. 

tupert Kettle on “Masters and Men;” and 
Mrs. Fawcett on “Women and the Franchise.” 
The first lecture of the series was given on 
Saturday afternoon to a good audience, by Mr. 
Thomas Hughes, M. P., the chair being taken 
by Mr. A. Johnston, M. P. Mr. Hughes’ sub- 
ject was his recent visit to the United States: 
describing his run down the St. Lawrence, 
and his westward journey via Chicago, the 
Lakes, and the Mississippi, and the social and 
political life of the Americans as he saw it on 
his travels. The lecturer drew many compar- 
isons, not always favorable to us, between Eng- 
lish and American ways. 

In the American method of constructing a 
railway, for example, he saw the contrast (as 
enmpared with our method) between the man 
shut up in a tittle, overcrowded island, and the 
same man surrounded by unlimited elbow- 
room. The Englishman at home, he said, 
would build a very little trumpery ten-miles 
line as if it were intended to last until the last 
man had been carried over it. The English- 
man in America laid down one line of rails in 
the roughest way, and knocked up the most 
shaky kind of wooden bridge—in short, cared 
for nothing except to get a train along as soon 
and as cheaply as possible. He put no fence 
whatever to it, as nothing would damage it 
much, Then he set to work it, and, out of the 
profits, improved, renewed, laid down perma- 
nent double lines, fenced them everywhere, 
except at crossings, and in a few years had a 


‘splendid line. The newspaper-reading pro- 


pensities of the Americans struck the Honor- 
able member, as it does every visitor, but his 
observations convinced him that in some parts 
of the continent the people did not pay so 


much attention to the leading articles as 10 
the news; indeed, he intimated that English- 
men were accustomed to place a good deal too 
much faith upon the “leaders.” The banish- 
ment of slavery he took for granted, upon o 
serving a black boy and white boy walkin 
lovingly together to school, sucking simulta- 
neously at the same stick of sugar. 

The lecturer went on to speak about the 
liquor traffic, and gave us a very good idea of 
the workings thereof in your part of the world 
outside those places where the Maine liquor 
law is enforced. From what he adduced, I 
should imagine the restrictions are very good, 
and I only wish they could be fullowed out in 
England. But nothing seems to be possible 
this session, and things will be left in statu quo, 
I fear. Mr. Hughes said that although he was 
not entitled to speak of the results of the liq- 
uor laws in New England, from personal ex- | 
perience, he could say that he did not see a 
drunken person there. There were numbers 
of your countrymen and women present at 
the lecture, and from time to time they seem- 
ed to.be much amused with the remarks of 
the lecturer. 

I caught a glimpse of Kate Field at the lec- 
ture and was introduced to her by Emily 
Faithfull. I intend to go and see her, for I 
have heard so much of her. She is staying 
with our principal London suffrage lady—Mrs. 
Peter Alfred Taylor. Yours truly, 

ALIcE B, LeGeyrt. 














GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


There are said to be two thousand nursery- 
men and florists in the United States. 


Chesapeake Bay gathers 25,000,000 bushels of 
comes annually, from 3000 acres of oyster 
3. , 


A two-year old heifer has been discovered 
in an advanced state of petrifaction in a large 
spring in Utah. 


It costs the people of the United States one 
hundred millions of dollars a year fur medi- 
cines and, doctors. 


A Maine farmer has discovered that clipping 
off the blossoms makes his potatoes larger and 
more numerous. 


Official returns show that London’s popula- 
tion exceeds $3,250,000—a great increase in 
twenty years. 


The total rice crop of the United States for 
the season just closing is 15,000 tierces less 
than last year. 


Grapes are sold at a cent and a half a pound 
in the vineyards in California, and would pay 
handsomely at half the price. 


Cornell University has recently sold 100,000 
acres of Jand, which came wo it under the ag- 
ricultural college grant, for $4 an acre. 


Von Moltke is engaged in reirganizing the 
German army on the regular peace touting of 
700,000 men. This is nearly twice its former 
strength. 


We are informed that the San Domingo re- 
port, with the accompanying documents, is 
nearly ready for distribution. It will make 
a vulume of about three hundred pages. 


The annual income of the people of the 
United States is estimated at five thousand 
millions of dollars, or more than twice as much 
as the principal of their public debt. 


The late Robert G. Shaw of Massachusetts 
was one of the most philanthropic of men. 
During 50 years he gave to objects of public 
and private charity not less than $400,000. 


Washington, Del., rejoices because the cen- 
sus shows that during the past ten years it 
has overtaken and passed the cities of Port- 
land, Me., Savannah, Ga., and New Bedford, 
Mass. 

One hundred and sixty million of needles 
are sold m Boston, New York and Philadel- 
phia every month. In the English factories 
a single needle passes through 120 different 
processes. 


Much interest is beginuing to be manifested 
in the scientific world in regard to the transit 
of Venus, which takes place in 1874. Ger- 
many and Russia are to unite in sending out 
commissioners to observe the transit. 





The excavation for the entrance of the new 
dock at Savannah revealed a smail schooner 
imbedded in the solid earth seventy-five feet 
from low-water mark and six feet below the 
surface. She has not yet been identified. 


Baron Wolfgang von Goethe, the poet’s 
younger grandson, is about to priut (privately) 
a work giving the result of his continued re- 
search as to the ecclesiastical history of Ltaly 
in the fourteenth and nitenth centuries. 


Thomas Jefferson and Martin Van Buren 
have been the only men in the history of this 
country who have been Governors of States, 
holders of first-class foreign missions, heads of 
Cabinets, Vice-Presidents and Presidents. 


It frequently happens that painters splash 
plate, or other glass windows when they are 
painting the sills. When this is the case melt 
sume soda in very hot water and wash them 
with it, using a soft flannel. Lt will entirely 
remove paint. 


A Rome letter says that Father Hyacinthe 
requested au interview with Pio Nono recent- 
ly, and tha, the Pope peremptoriiy declined 
ww see him under any cirsumstances whatever, 
declaring him to be one vf the worst enemies 
the church has ever had. 


A little canary bird at Palmyra, two days 
ago, was dashed down vith its cage by a gust 
of wind and stunned. The bird was carried 
to the nearest drug store and ammonia placed 
to its nose, which had tle effect of complete- 
ly restoring the little warbler. 


The present prophecie from Delaware and 
Maryland are that the peach crop will reach 
3,500,000 baskets—about half a million more 
than were gathered in 1869, which was the 
champion peach year. From 300,000 to 400,000 





new trees have been plasted this season. 


A Catholic priest of Mexico, formerly emi- 
nent for his eloquence and learning, is now the 
most attractive Protestant preacher in that 
city, and is drawing large crowds to hear him. 


At a Methodist camp-meeting Saturday even- 

g,in Salt Lake City, the Rev. Mr. Boole of 

ew York preached a sermon against polyg 
amy and the latter-day revelations. Brigham 
Young and hundreds of Mormons were pres- 
ent. One Mormon, who repeatedly interrupt- 
ed the meeting, was arrested. 


Two kinds of revenue stamps are to be sub- 
stituted for those now in use, and they will be 
placed in circulation on the Ist of August. 
One is the sensitive stamp, on which the ap- 
plication of any kind of acid produces a com- 
plete change of color and appearance, and the 
other is a stamp printed in colors, which will 
defy reproduction by the photographers. 














WHEELER & WILSON’S 


IS USQUESTIONA- 
BLY the best known and 
most thoroughly tested 
FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE, for all 
«kinds of work, heavy or 
ight, and the most pop- 
ular. 






This practical and eas- 
ily managed Machine 
has now stood the test 
of time and thorough 
oe ge study, cap- 
ital, and inventive gen- 
ius Lav: been wevoted to its improvement for years, 
till now, with 
ITS NEW SILENT FEED, 

our present *Lock-stitch’’ Machine has no equal in the 
world. The WHEELER & WILSON’'S is Reliable, 
Economical and Noiseless. It answers the wants of 
the household completely. It has received the HIGH- 
EST PREMIUMS over all—as a Family Machine—on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

Ua? Reliable and active Agents and Canvassers are 
wanted for this popular Sewing Machine, throughout 
New England. Machines sold on installments; terms 
favorable. Apply to 

H.C. HAYDEN, Agent, 
Ooo, Kee 228 Washington Strect, Boston. 
ar. 25. 





y 
J. M. THRESHER., 
DENTIST, 
132 Court Street, 
June 24. 


BOSTON. 6m 
E. G, STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCERS, 

No. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), Bosten. 
Examination of Titles of Keal Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 

Copying done with ngatneas and dispatch. 

DWARD G. STEVENS, Mary E. STEVENa. 
Jan, 21. y tf 
A.M. McPHAIL & CO., 

MANUFACTURERS OF 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 
Specialty, Diseases of Women and Children. 
ne [> cca shill and experience to 
CHRONIC DISEASES. 
Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 


Onemrae Vane ~=— Boston, 


Office Hours from 10 A. M.to 4 P. M., Saturdays 





and Sundays excepted. ly Jan. 15. 
H. H. & T. W. Carter, 
— DEALERS IX— 


Fine Initialed Stationery, 


And Biot’s Perfumed Violet Ink. 
Mayl3 2m Ne. 3 Beacon St., Beston, Mass. 


‘ 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
128 Second Avenue, New York City. 


J. G LOWERY, 
Chromos, Engravings, 
—AND— 
PICTURE FRAMES, 
Neo. 148 Eliot Strcet, 


(Between Tremont and Pleasant Sts.) 
The cheapest place in Boston... ly May 27. 











THE STANDARD HOUSEHOLD REMEDY 





New Scales, new Styles and Reduced Prices. Pi- 
anos to Let. | 
» CALL AND EXAMINE. 

385 Washington St., 
May 27 BOSTON. ly 


Importer and dealer_in Decalcomanie, Diaphanie | 
and Materials, Holly Wood articles, Opal Vases, ete, | 
Free Instructions in Decalecomanie. ax flowers, 
Fruit, ete., taught with all the latest improvements. | 
Foliage, by an entirely new process, taught in one les- 
son. Decalcomanie Depot, 351 Washington Street. 
May 27. : ly 





For Purifying the Blood. 
A Positive Cure for Blillous- 
| ness, Constipation, Dyspepsia, 


- , And all Diseases having their origin in an impure 


MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, | 


state of the Blood. 
As A MEDICINE ror CHILDREN IT 18 INVALUABLE, 
(ay IT IS PLEASANT TO TAKE, 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Price 50 Cents. 
(a EVERY ONE SHOULDTRY IT. 


May 27. eow—4t 








Foreign Chromos and works of art constantly on han 
June 10, 838 BEACON 


H. H. & T. W. CARTER, 


PICTURE FRAMING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT MODERATE PRICES. 
Passeparteut Made to Order. 


d. 
ST., BOSTON. em 








THE FOLLOWING 


Le CE 


It is far superior to and is rapidly taking the place 
about half the »: required for croquet; consequently, 
yard room, it will be found desirable. 


he cross- 
Joker. Six Playing Balls, Twelve Wicket Pins. 
for each player. One Descriptive Book. 

The game is played with a 


SPHERICAL 





CUT REPRESENTS 


RCLE: 


New and Fascinating FIELD (AME, 


4g ee ws ae : 
SSeS. ss = ~ * é 
Rae qe = 


of croquet, as it can be piarst when necessary on 
to those who have but small enclosures, or but limited 


The implements consist of Six Stakes with cross-bar on top of each, with a ball hanging from each end of 
r, nearly touching the ground. One i One Large Ball for center of circle, called the 
x 


allets. One Score Table with Six Dials, one Dial 





which will be percents at once as superior to any of 
persede the old 7 when its merits tron 

layers, has whol 

andle, it balances nicely in t 
the balls. 


and has many of the fascinating features of billiards. 
It is more attractive when placed 
make a fine appearance upon the lawn. 





stated in its regularpremium list. 


—® MALLET, 


the ordinary croquet mallets, and will eventually su- 


me known—as the present round bat, with all skillful base ball 
ly taken the place of the old square-sided bat. Being a pe laced 
hand, and cannot strike the foot in playing. It is also less liable to deface 


It is as easily learned as croquet, and gives opportunity for much more variety and greater skill in playing, 


rfectly round ball ona 


on the field. Its ornamented cross-bars, and stake, elegantly painted, 


Messrs. D. B. BROOKS & Bro., of Boston, 


manufacture five numbers (0, 1, 2, 3, 4,) of Le Cercle, varying in quali: 
three principal ones (1, 2. 4.) are offered as premiums = cash su 


and style of ornamentation. The 
ribers to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, as 
May 27. 

















VWoman's Hournal. 


Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, July 8, 1871. 


PREMIUMS! PREMIUMS! ! 


The friends of the Woman Movement have done well 
fr this Journat in the past. It is read by thousands 
every week. We shall appreciate every effort made 
ta’ extend the circulation of this paper. Of course 
raany are so circumstanced that they do not need any 
compensation. The cause is dear to them and they 
will work for it. But there are others with whom 
time is money; and we desire to lay before this class 


some the Jovena. It is | = ‘ 
NS Wee SP Se | fered, is not of special importance in itself 


proper that they should be compensated for their time 
and trouble. As an inducement for such to work 
for the Woman’s JovurRNAL, we offer the following 
splendid premiums! 

EXTRA SILVER PLATED WARE! 


the following articles :— 
1 Extra Silver Plated Plain Dessert Spoon. 
; a... o “ «Table Spoon. 


2 « on “ Tipped Salt Spoons. 
1 « “ “ “~ Mustard Spoon. 
1 « “ “ Pickle Fork. 


For Two new cash subscribers, we will give either of 
the following articles :— 
1 Extra Silver Plated Gothic Dessert Spoon. 
1 pos en * Table Spoon. 
Salt Spoons. 
Mustard Spoons. 
Vlive Nut Pick. 
Tipped Gravy Ladle. 
For THREE cash subscribers, we will give either of 
the following articles :— 
6 Extra Silver Pl'd Tipped or Antique Tea Spoons. 
* * © - Dessert Spoons. 
e ” # « Table Spoons. 
Oval Solid Handle Butter Knife. 
“Oyster Ladle (medium size.) 
e * “Oval or Gothie Pie Knife. 
# Child's Knife, Fork & Spoon (in case). 
For rrve new cash subscribers, we will give either 
ef the following articles :— 
1 Dozen Double Silver Plated Dessert Spoons. 
«“ — Antique Double Plated Dessert Spoons. 
. * ” as bed Table Spoons. 
. * - . # Dessert Forks. 
6 Tipped Extra plated Table Forks. 
1 Oval Beaded Cake Knife. 
1 Extra Si:ver Plated Breakfast Castor, 3 bottles. 
For sEVEN new cash subscribers, we will give either 
of the following articles :— 
Antique Extra Silver Pl'd Table Spoons. 
2 Denes, ngs Exe Siege Pd Domert Forts 
Table Forks. 
? “ Oval “ Tea Knives (solid handle). 
1 Extra Silver Plated Cake Basket (medium size). 
r “oe Dinner Castor, 6 bottles. 
1 “ 


= BORD 
= 
° 


es bt BD OD OO 


“ ry “ “ 


Chased Butter Dish. 
The above silver ware is of the best quality of plated 
goods, of the kinds mentioned, and will give entire sat- 


iafaction. 
CROQUET SETS. 

For Five new cash subscribers, we will give one 
Common set of Croquet. 

For EIGHT new cash subscribers, we Will give one 
extra good set of Croquet. 

LE CERCLE. 

For s1x new cash subscribers, we will give one 
polished maple set of Le Cercle. Retail price TEN 
DOLLARS. This is a new and popular game. 

For TWELVE new cash subscribers, we will give one 
extra rock maple set of Le Cercle. 

PRANG’S CHROMOS. 

For Two new cash subscribers, we will give a Chro- 
mo 9 by 12 inches in size, entitled “Power of Music.” 
Very pretty. 

For rour new subscribers, we will give a chromo 
ealled ‘Wild Roses.” 12 by 9 inches. Beautiful. 

For s1x new cash subscribers, we will give a chro- 
mo called “The Kid’s Play-Ground,” size 11 by 174 
inches. Price $6.00. Very beautiful. 

For Five new cash subscribers, we will give a very 
handsome chromo by Rosa Bonheur, (cattle scene) 
“Morning” or “‘Evening,”’ size 12 by 18 inches. 

For TEN new cash subscribers, we will give an elegant 
ehromo, called “Sunlight in Winter,” size 24 by 16 
inches. Price $12. Very beautiful. 

For stx new cash subscribers, we will give either 
ehromo, “The Unconscious Sleeper” or “The Baby in 
Trouble.” Size 13 by 16 inches. Price $6.00. Very 


pretty. WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 
For TWELVE new cash subscribers, we will give a 
eopy of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, 
CLOTHES-WRINGER. 
For stx new cash subscribers, we will give an ex- 
cellent Clothes-Wringer. 
tGr~ In all cases where premiums are demanded 


for subscribers the full price of the paper ($2.50 per | 


annum) must accompany each subscription. 
Those who desire articles sent by express must pay 
express charges, on receipt of the goods. 
Address, Mrs. MARY A. LIVERMORE, 
Woman's JouRNAL, No. 3 Tremont Place, 
Boston, Mass. 





SPECIAL PREMIUMS. 


For ONE new subscriber, we will give 
Prang’s beautiful chromo, “Grace Darling, or 
the Rescue;” price $2.50. 

For Two new subscribers we will give 
Prang’s steel engraving, “Our Women Warri- 
ers,” worth $5.00. 


For Ten new subscribers, we will give | 
Prang’s fine new chromo, “Boyhood of Lin- | 


eoln,”’ worth $15.00. 





“BUSINESS LETTERS. 





{All letters containing remittances will be ac- 
knowledged under this head, and correspondents who 
find their favors credited here will understand that, 
whatever their contents, they will receive attention. | 

Letters received to July 5th:— . 

Melissa E. D’Arcey, 0. C. Dean, Juliet N. Martin, 
Mrs. L. J.G. Littlefield, Mrs. E. C. Tenny, Maggie 
W. Sutherland, William H. Johnson, Gerrit Smith, 
Mrs. John Denman, Mrs. J. B. Chace, C. L. Chaapel, 
E M. Higbee, Mrs S.C, Burger, Eliza S. Turner, V. 
J, Campbell, C. M. Peirce, Lavinia J. Lawrence, Mrs. 
John Paine. 


| a conveyancer, the office would be valuable. 
For one new cash subscriber, we will give either of | It has been suggested that the matter is of 


| from liability to this feminine invasion. But 


} 


f TAKE NOTICE. 


| We shall strike off 3000 copies of the follow- | 


: Apply at the Woman's JourNAL office. 


——— 


| RIGHT OF WOMEN TO HOLD JUDICIAL OF- | 


FICES---OPINION OF THE SUPREME COURT. 
THE ADDRESS OF WM. 8. ROBINSON (“WAR- 


ING, FRAMINGHAM, FOURTH OF JULY. 


The opinion of the Supreme Court in re- | 
sponse to the request of the Governor and 
Council, relative to the right to appoint wo- 

| men to the office of justice of the peace, which | 
| is the subject of the resolutions just now of- 





considered—at any rate not of great impor- 
tance to the ladies who were nominated by 
the Governor. To Mrs. Howe, of course, it is 





| of no consequence; to Miss Stevens, who is 


much more practical importance to the judges | 
| of the court than to these ladies, and that | 
probably the subject presented itself to them 
somewhat in this form—“If women can be 
appointed justices of the peace, they can be 
appointed justices of the Supreme Court— 
and then where shall we be ?”’ This probably 
accounts for the emphasis laid on the asser- 
tion that the “office of justice of the peace is a 
judicial office,” followed by the dictum that no 
woman can be appointed to “such an oflice.”’ 
You, gentlemen of the Executive Department, 
may look out for Executive offices, but for 
ourselves, we mean to keep our own seats free 


however important or unimportant the matter 
may be to the parties concerned, it is chiefly 
interesting to us as an indication of the pur- 
pose of the Supreme Court, perhaps the best 
representative of the stupidity and old fogyism 
in the community, on this subject, to keep 
things as they are, simply because they are as 
they are. 

Perhaps you would like to know under what 
authority these inquiries were made of the 
Justices. There is a provision in the Constitu- 
tion (Chap. IIL, Art. 1,) that each branch of the 
Legislature, as well as the Governor and 
Council, shall have authority to require the 
opinions of the justices of the Supreme Judi- 
cial Courts “upon important questions of law 
and upon solemn occasions.” Of late years 
very little use has been made of this provision. 
The legisiative branches have seldom—never 
of late years—felt themselves called on to ask 
the judges what they think. This has been, 
partly, because there has been a feeling that 
their opinions are not of any great. value, any 
way, and partly, I suppose, because the judges 
are known to be rather averse to giving them. 
When the Constitution was revised in 1820, 
the convention struck out this right to ask the 
opinions of the court, and at the same time, 
in the same article of amendment, proposed 
some restrictions on the right of the Legisla- 
ture to remove judges by address. The peo- 
ple, being opposed to the restrictions on their 
right of removing judges, rejected the whole 
article by about 2000 majority—so it remains 
part of the Constitution. The reason for try- 
ing to get rid of it was stated by Judge Story 
to be, the danger that the judges would be 
required to give opinions of a political charac- 
ter. “It is impossible,” said he, ‘‘that there 
should be an argument, and persons may be 
deprived of rights without argument and 
without trial on an examination necessarily 
superficial. Again,” said he, “questions may be 
asked of them with the very view of making 
them odious and for the purpose of effecting 
their removal.” It would almost seem as if 
Story had a prophetic instinct of what has 
just taken place, for ‘though nobody will ac- 
cuse the Governor and Council of any malice 
towards the judges, yet they have given them 
an opportunity to make themselves ridiculous, 
to say the least, if not odious—which they 
have been prompt enough to avail themselves 


of. 
In relation to these “horse-shed opinions,” 


to use a country phrase for this class of legal 
lore, Judge Story said—“However great the | 
talents of the judges, however extensive their 
learning, they are never safe in deciding with- 
out an argument. Some judges of the great- 
est learning make it a rule that no opinion 
which they have given without argument 
shall be binding upon themselves or upon 
others. The greatest judges have sometimes 
changed their opinions upon argument. They 
ought always to have the aid of the talents of 
the bar before pronouncing their opinion.” Of 
course a good deal of this statement is irrele- 
| vant, as applied to such a court as the one we 
now have, but the impolicy of asking an 
opinion must be still greater, and still more 
apparent now than in 1820, when the State 
had such men as Wilde, Thacher, Putnam, 
Parker and Jackson on the bench. If able 
| judges are not safe in deciding without argu- 
ment, weak judges are of course still less safe, 
| except in the sense that they have a great 
| deal less to lose by mistakes. And this con- 
| sideration ought to have kept the Governor 
| and Council from asking the questions. On 
| the other hand, it may be fairly said that the 
| public have much less to lose by a foolish de- 
cision than they would have if the court were 








not so feeble. 
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The character of the court is made mani- 
fest, not only by the decision itself, but by the 
fact that the judges have decided questions 


~ | ing speech of “Warrington,” for distribution. | which were not submitted to them, going be- 
| fore they were sent, as the saying is. Here 


are the questions, which I find in the Worces- 
ter Spy, they not having been printed in the 
ston papers as far as I have seen :— 
First, under the Constitution of this Com- 


RINGTON”’) AT THE HARMONY GROVE MEET- | monwealth, can a woman, if duly appointed 
| 


and qualified as a justice of the peace, legally 
perform all acts pertaining to such office ? 

Second, under the laws of this Common- 
wealth, would oaths and acknowledgments of 
deeds taken before a married or unmarried 
woman, duly appointed and qualified as a jus- 
tice of the peace, be legal and valid? 

You will observe that the Governor and 
Council take it for granted that they have a 
right to appoint and qualify Mrs. Howe and 
Miss Stevens; and well they may. They had 
no doubt examined the Constitution, and, if so, 
they found that there was not one solitary 
syllable in it, from beginning to end, which for- 
bids this, or which bears on the question of 
sex in the remotest degree. Examine with 
the utmost care every line of the Constitution 
pertaining to the judicial department, from 
the Bill of Rights to the latest amendment, 
and you cannot find a syllable which has‘even 
the remotest implication as to sex. As my 
friend, Mr. Howland, of Worcester, said to 
me, just now, there is not even a masculine 
pronoun on this subject. In that part which 
relates to the Governor, it is said that the title 
of that officer shall be “His Excellency,” and 
on this a trifling argument might be based that 
a woman could not be Governor; but there is 
not even a pronoun on which to hitch this 
monstrously absurd and false dictum of the 
court. The Governor and Council therefore 
knew that they had entire power, under the 
Constitution, to appoint and qualify these la- 
dies, so they asked no such foolish question, 
and it is not probable that they expected any 
such foolish answer as the one they got. That 
answer is :— 

By the Constitution of the Commonwealth, 
the office of justice of the peace is a judicial 
office, and must be exercised by the officer in 
person, and a woman, whether married or un- 
married, cannot be appointed to such an office, 


The judges were in this dilemma. It would 
not do to follow the assumption of the Gov- 


ernor and Council that women might be ap-* 


pointed, for in that case they would be obliged 
to show some law (statute or common) for- 
bidding them to perform the acts pertaining 
to the office. A duly appointed justice, who 
could not perform a justice’s duties, would be 
asolecism requiring more explanation than 
they thought it safe to attempt to give. So, at 
the risk of being accused of “slopping over,” 
they boldly took the bull by the horns, an- 
swered questions which had not been put, and 
denied the power to appoint. They say that 
by the Constitution a woman cannot be ap- 
pointed to a judicial office. As there is not a 
word in that instrument forbidding it, this 
must be a matter of inference from some- 
thing outside of it. Accordingly they say:— 

The law of Massachusetts at the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution, the whole frame 
and purport of the instrument itself, and the 
universal understanding and unbroken practi- 
cal construction for the greater part of a cen- 
tury afterward, all support this conclusion, and 
are inconsistent with any other. It follows 
that if a woman should be formally appointed 
and commissioned as a justice of the peace, she 
would have no constitutional or legal authori- 
ty to exercise any of the functions appertain- 
ing to that office. ~< 

Each of the questions proposed must there- 
fore be answered in the negative. 


“The law of Massachusetts at the time of 
the adoption of the Constitution.” This was 
either statute law or common law. If statute 
law, the statute has been repealed, far there is 
no such statute now. If repealed, the pre- 
sumption is that it was repealed so as to al- 
low women to be appointed. But I suppose 
the judges mean it was common law. What 
is that? Why, the customs, traditions, prece- 
dents, decisions, by which the courts have been 
in the habit of deciding cases. But the judges 
don’t quote any of these common law decisions 
and precedents. The whole “frame and pur- 
port” of the Constitution (they say) support 
this conclusion. But there isn’t any “frame 
and purport” in the remotest degree bearing on 
the subject in the whole Constitution. Nota 
line, not a syllable! So we fall back on the 
“unbroken, practical construction.” And this 
is all there is of it to recapitulate :— 

1. There is not a word in the Constitution 
which forbids it. 

2. Not a line of “frame and purport,” which 
bears on it. 

3. Nothing but “‘universal understanding” 
and “unbroken construction.” 

That is to say, the question never having 
been before raised—there never having been 
an attempt to make women justices—women 
never have been appoiated—therefore they can- 
not be. And this is all there is of it. 

But there is one consideration more. If 
these self-contradicting judges had simply 
stood on “universal understanding” and “un- 
broken construction” of the laws there would 
have been slight difficalty. For no matter what 
the law, common or statute, was, before the 
Constitution, that is no part of the instrument 
itself in any sense whih forbids the Legis/ature 
to change it. Every year the Legislature 
passes acts modifying the common law, i. e., 
changing the “unbroken construction’’ previ- 





ous to 1780. Not a Legislature passes, during | if it had intended that women should not hold 


which attention is not called to some stupid, 
obstructive decision of the court under the 
“common law,” and it applies a remedy. It 
does this under its general power to pass all 
wholesome laws not repugnant to the Consti- 
tution. If the State were confined to the com- 
mon law traditions, none of the laws ameliorat- 
ing the condition of women as to property 
and the care of children could have been pass- 
ed, and we should have been in the same bar- 
barous condition ia which a bench of old fo- 
gies would leave us. Therefore, in the absence 
of any express prohibition—with nothing but 
law and custom, “understanding” and ‘‘con- 
struction” to interfere, the Legislature at any 
moment might pass a law legalizing these ap- 
pointments. Here is the inextricable hobble 
in which the judges have got themselves :— 

1. They have based their reasoning (so to 
speak) that women cannot be appointed on 
the “‘law of the State,” on “universal under- 
standing,’ and on ‘‘unbroken construction” — 
and on nothing else. 

2. These “laws,” “understandings” and 
“constructions” can be corrected by statute, 


| and without a change in the Constitution. 


3. And yet they presume to say that the 
Constitution itself forbids the appointment! 

All this is the result simply of a determina- 
tion that what has been shall be, as far as 
the court is concerned, forever. Allowance 
must be made, I suppose, for the natural 
fogyism of the judicial office and the legal pro- 
fession, and for the professional instinct which 
desires to protect bench and bar from the in- 
roads of female lawyers and possible female 
judges. Ifwe had an able court, we should 
perhaps have got the same result, but we 
should pretty certainly have had some plausi- 
ble reason for it. But the great reason for 
this decision is of course the power of tradi- 
tion, and the inability to go beyond it. The 
Supreme Court of this State never finds any 
difficulty in construing away even the plain 
language of the Constitution when it suits 
its convenience, or when the public conven- 
ience requires. To iliustrate. The origi- 
nal Constitution provided that members of the 
House should be chosen by “written votes.” 
In course of time the people found they must 
vote by printed votes. Now printed votes are 
not written votes. There is no book of syn- 
onyms and no dictionary in which “writ- 
ten” is defined by “printed.’”’ Yet a case hav- 
ing arisen, this court decided that printed votes 
answered the purpose of the Constitution. It 
is doubtful whether the present court would 
have had common sense enough to reach this 
necessary decision; but probably even they 
would. The public demanded relief from 
writing their votes, and the court gave it. 
People laughed and said, there is a blunder of 
1780 well got rid of. Now if the people ask 
for it, these judges will do the same thing 
again. They talk about the independence of 
the judiciary of Massachusetts! It is indepen- 
dent of nothing—least of all is it independent 
of its own prejudices and conceit. Yet it is 
amenabie to public opinion. Make a public 
opinion sufficiently strong, and there will be 
casuists on that bench sharp enough to say 
that “male” means “female” as well as that 
“written” means “printed” ; at any rate, sharp 
enough not to be caught saying that common 
law is a part of the Constitution in the sense 
that it cannot be changed without changing 
the Constitution. 

A word more on this point, for the whole 
decision is really based on the purpose to 
make the common law a part of the Consti- 
tution. Let us see how the framers of that in- 
strument dealt with the common law. Did 
they intend that “universal understanding” and 
“unbroken construction’’—in other words, that 
common law should be elevated into a posi- 
tion equal to the Constitution? Did they 
ever dream of a Supreme Court weak or fogy- 
ish enough to say that a thing is provided for 
or forbidden in the Constitution because it is 
a subject of “general understanding” and “un- 
broken construction” of the law before 1780? 
Article 6 of Chapter 6 gives the answer :— 

“All the laws which have heretofore been 
adopted, used and approved in the province, 
colony or State of Massachusetts Bay, and 
usually practiced upon in the courts of law, 
shall still remain and be in full force’’—until 
when ? 

“Until altered or repealed by the Legislature ; 
such parts only excepted as are repugnant to 
the rights and liberties contained in this Con- 
stitution.” 

In the first place—none of these laws. tva- 
ditions and understandings which were repug- 
nant to the Constitution were to stand, any 
way ; and in the second place, the Legislature 
had full power to repeal or alter any or all of 
them. And it has exercised this power ad lib- 
itum. 

The common law or tradition that women 
cannot be appointed to office is repugnant to 
the rights and liberties contained in the Con- 
stitution, and a liberal court, a court not bound 
by musty precedents, but by living common 
sense, Would so decide. If there is no express 
prohibition in the Constitution on the holding 
of office. by woman, that is a right and liberty 
to wich she is entitled, and to which this old 
law before 1780 is clearly repugnant. The 
Constitution declared that only males should 
vote for certain State officers, and that is law; 

! 


office, it would have said so. Not having said 
so, these rights are secured, and “‘repugnant” 
| laws were abolished the moment the Constitu- 
| tion went into effect. But at the worst, even 
if this be not admitted, the power to repeal 
these laws is expressly given. The section I 
have just quoted disposes of all the old laws so 
far as they have any constitutional prestige. 
They have not a particle of validity against 
the power of the Legislature to alter them; 
and any attempt to make them part of the 
Constitution is a pitiful exhibition of the stu- 
pidest sort of old-fogyism, and must fail. If 
the Governor and Council had any proper re- 
gard for their own dignity they would treat 
this “horse-shed opinion’’ with the contempt 
it deserves. I do not excuse the Governor 
and Council. I cannot doubt that the Goy- 
erngr acted in good faith in nominating these 
ladies. If he were not a liberal on these 
questions, he might fairly be accused of a de- 
liberate attempt to procure an adverse deci- 
sion. I am afraid that the Council are amen- 
able to this charge. And the Governor must 
bear his share of the responsibility. He and 
his Council have put it in the power of a stu- 
pid bench of antediluvians to deliver an opin- 
ion which, though lawyers laugh at it, as they 
do at most of its decisions, will serye for the 
time being to delude many well-meaning peo- 
ple. 

The question itself, as I said, is of small con- 
sequence. It is not the main question. In 
one sense, the elevation of women to office is a 
hindrance to the real work we have before us, 
viz., giving her the rights of citizenship. It is 
putting the cart before the horse, like all these 
questions of education and marriage and so- 
cial equality. It is very well to agitate each of 
these points separately, but the true way is to 
settle the whole at once by carrying the 
suffrage. Without the right to vote, these 
other advantages are precariously held; with 
it they all come as a matter of course and in- 
evitably. 

I approve of the concluding resolution of- 
fered by Mr. Foster. The Governor ought 
to be urged not to change his position as to 
these appointments. For although the Con- 
stitution provides that the Governor and 
Council may ask questions of the court, there 
is no obligation upon them to shape their pol- 
icy in accordance with every stupid answer 
they may receive. An answer which gives no 
reason, or an absurd set of reasons, is not en- 
titled to respect from any source. 








THE FOURTH OF JULY PICNIC. 


Picnics are our especial abomination. We 
consider them a mild sort of purgatory, and 
shun them as we do all avoidable afflictions, 
“Dem picnic isa hombug,” said a Norwegian 
friend of ours, on her return from one of these 
festive gatherings, which we had seduced her 
into attending; “if you shall make me to go to 
some more of dem, I shall stay no more a day 
with you; for a washing-day that last all the 
week make me more pleasure than one of 
your hombug picnic.’”’ And our own opin- 
ion so heartily accords with hers that during 
the dozen years we have dwelt under the same 
roof, neither of us have done penance in this 
way a second time. 

When, therefore, we promised attendance 
on the Fourth of July Woman Suffrage pic- 
nic, held Tuesday at Harmony Grove, Fram- 
ingham, we gave a very strong proof of our 
devotion to the cause. Girding ourselves 
with fortitude for the day, we went to Har- 
mony Grove, to find this picnic—not a very 
endurable occasion, but—a very enjoyable one. 
We had no idea a picnic could be so pleasant. 
The weather was of just the right tempera- 
ture, the sun was partially veiled throughout 
the day, the company was harmonious and 
very agreeable, and we were so far removed 
from the noise and turmoil of the city left be- 
hind, that the quiet of the grove fell about us 
like a benediction. The singing of birds, the 
chatter of squirrels, the rustling of foliage, 
the gleam of the shining lake dotted with 
boats full of happy voyagers singing, laugh- 
ing and shouting, the merriment of the 
young people, swinging, dancing, riding the 
flying horses, boating, running, and playing 
games, all formed a pleasant background for 
the earnest speech and song of those who 
gathered in the center of the beautiful grove, 
in the interest of a great reform. Between 
800 and 1000 people were present, three- 
fourths of whom came expressly to attend 
the meeting, and who filled the seats through- 
out both sessions, giving undivided attention 
to the close. 

We have not space for a report of the 
speeches. Nor is it necessary. For we pub- 
lish entire, to-day, the speech of Wm. S. Robin- 
son (“Warrington’”’, which—excepting that of 
Charles W. Slack—was altogether the ablest 
and best made in the grove. Warrington’s 
speech was written, while Mr. Slack’s was a 
magnificent extempore address. The late fool- 
ish decisicn of the Supreme Court concerning 
the unconstitutionality of appointing women 
to judicial offices was the topje of the day. It 
furnished a text to all the speeches. The Bos- 
ton Journal says :— 

Where the justices of the Supreme Court 


spent the national holiday is to us unknown ; 
but where they should have spent it is beyond 





question. Had they taken the special train 
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which left the Boston and Albany Railroad 
station at 10 A. M. Tuesday, and, snugly 
sheltered from the frowns of the galaxy of 
ladies who graced the crowded cars, wheeled 
away to Harmony Grove at Framingham, 
hidden themselves behind some large tree, or 
in some flowery bosquet, they would have 
been treated for four hours to one of the most 
remarkable sensations of their lives. Even 
had they possessed the equanimity of a Cold- 
stream, or the unswerving dignity of a Turvey- 
drop, they would have been compelled to add 
to it the cheek and insouciance of a Butler as 
well as the “cloud-compelling” magnificence 
of a Webster to have withstood the shock. 
The tongues of the fair have for ages been the 
darling theme for poets; and blind Homer and 
divine William consolidated would have been 
none too powerful to extol the power of female 
satire and scorn as expressed Tuesday. 

Yes; the supreme tribunal of the State has 
come to grief, and may hide its diminished 
head. The “manes” of Story, of Wilde, of 
Thacher, of Putnam, of Parker, of Jackson, 
must have been wildly stirred, fow the friends 
of Woman Suffrage had chosen the Fourth of 
July for a mass meeting of themselves and 
friends in this identical Harmony Grove, and 
came armed with subtlest stings of criticism 
for the recreants who have so lately cast their 
gauntlets in the faces of the women of the 
nineteenth century, and scorned the decision 
of the Legislatures of two of their sister States. 


There was indeed deep and earnest indigna- 
tion expressed by all who spoke. And the in- 
dignation was by no means causeless. In 
Maine, whose Constitution very closely foHows 
and was modelled after that of Massachusetts» 
the language being almost identical concern- 
ing the appointment of justices of the peace, 
two women have been appointed to this office, 
and are filling the position, one of whom is not 
yet twenty-one years old. It is not to be sup- 
posed that the justices of the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts are so much wiser or more 
regai dful of constitutional law than the justices 
of the Supreme Court of Maine, or of the oth- 
er States where women without hesitation have 
received this very appointment. 

When, some few years ago, a Governor of 
Massachusetts appointed Robert Morris, a 
colored man, as justice of the peace, his posi- 
tion was the same then as that of Mrs. Howe 
and Miss Stevensto-day. “The law of Massa- 
chusetts,” “the universal understanding and 
unbroken practical construction for the great- 
er part of acentury,” stood as much in the 
way of appointing a colored man to that of- 
fice then, as in the way of a woman now. No 
colored man had then held a judicial office in 
the State. But we happened then to have a 
Governor whose Council were not antagonis- 
tic to him in sentiment. For it was not Gov. 
Claflin who went to the Supreme Court with 
a foolish question, but the Governor’s Coun- 
cil, the majority of whom lag behind the 
Governor in progressive ideas, and who, to rid 
themselves of complying with Gov. Claflin’s 
wish, sheltered themselves behind the Su- 
preme Court. It is not the first time in the 
history of Massachusetts that its Supreme 
Court has proved a bulwark for injustice, and 
the hiding-place of fogyism. 

We wish it were possible for us to reproduee 
on paper the speech of Charles W. Slack— 
earnest, eloquent, vehement, and scathing. 
We will not even attempt a report of it. Oth- 
er addresses—all brief—were made by Lucy 
Stone, Abby and Stephen S. Foster, Rev. Mr. 
Wiggin of Medfield, Rev. G. W. Stacy of Mil- 
ford, Mrs. Margaret Campbell, Mr. Howland 
of Worcester, Mrs. Livermore, Rev. Jesse 
Jones, and Dr. Mercy B. Jackson, and Mr. Da- 
vis of the Clinton Courant read a poem. The 
following resolutions were offered by Stephen 
Foster, and unanimously adopted :— 


Resolved, That by the Constitution and 
laws of this Commonwealth, the right and re- 
sponsibility of selecting suitable persons to be 
justices of the peace are vested solely in the 
Governor and his Council, and that their ac- 
tion in the matter cannot be reviewed by the 
courts except upon an alleged violation of pos- 
itive law. 

Resolved, That the recently expressed opin- 
ion of the Supreme Court that women are in- 
eligible to the office of justices of the peace is 
not sustained by any constitutional provision 
or statutory enactment, it has no legal author- 
ity, and should have no weight with the Gov- 
ernor and his constitur .. :al advisers. 

Resolved, That this Vonvention earnestly 
recommends to the Governor’s Council to ap- 
prove the appointment of Mrs. Howe and Miss 
Stevens as justices of the peace, and leave 
with the Supreme Conrt the responsibility of 
invalidating it after having heard the case 
duly argued by the parties interested. 

The death of Rev. Samuel J. May, of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., was received the day before, and 
was touchingly alluded to by many speakers. 
Mr. Garrison, who was to have presided at 
this grove meeting, was summoned to attend 
the obsequies of his long-time friend and co- 
worker, and sent a letter explanatory of the sau 
cause of his absence. Rev. Mr. Stacy offered 
the following resolution, which was unani- 
mously adopted :— 


Resolved, That in the sudden removal of our 
beloved brother in every “good word and work,” 
—Rev. Samuel J. May, of Syracuse—humanity 
has met with a loss deeper than words can 
express. The unselfishness, manhood, the 
steadfast and fearless devotion to the right in 
every direction, the Christian firmness, chari- 
ty, and hope, which marked the life of the dear 
departed, parry the blow thus given, and urge 
us with greater devotion to “go and do Tike- 
wise” for all that blesses the world, and espe- 
cially in the cause of woman’s full emancipa- 
tion—a cause early espoused and constant- 
ly urzel on and blessed by one whose large 
Soul knew no bound to that consecrated liber- 
ty, which embraces every interest of humanity 
and every child of God. Sacred evermore is 
the memory of our brother. He still lives, and, 


in continued works of love and mercy, bids 
us go onward. 

After singing in chorus Mrs. Howe’s “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,’ the meeting adjourn- 
ed, all promising to meet again in the grove on 
the next Fourth of July. 

WOMEN CANNOTBE JUSTICES OF THE PEACE 
IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Some time ago Gov. Claflin submitted to 
the Executive Council the* appointments of 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and Miss Stevens of 
Cambridge as justices of the peace. The 
opinion of the Supreme Judicial Court was 
asked in the matter, and below will be found 
the unanimous opinion of the court :— 

The Justices of the Supreme Court, having 
considered the questions upon which their 
opinion was required by His Excellency the 
Governor and the Honorable Council on the 
eighth day of the present month, respectfully 
submit the following opinion :— 

By the Constitution of the Commonwealth 
the office of Justice of the Peace is a judicial 
office, and must be exercised by the officer in 
person, and a woman, whether married or un- 
married, cannot be appointed to such an of- 
fice. The law of Massachusetts at the time of 
the adoption of the Constitution, the whole 
frame and purport of the instrument itself, 
and the universal understanding and unbrok- 
en practical construction for the greater part 
of a century afterward, all support this con- 
clusion, and are inconsistent with any other. 
It follows that if a woman should be formally 
appointed and commissioned as a Justice of 
the Peace, she would have no constitutional 
or legal authority to exercise any of the func- 
tions appertaining to that office. 

Each of the questions proposed must there- 
fore be answered in the negative. 

REUBEN A. CHAPMAN, 
HoracE Gray, JR, 
JouHN WELLS, 

JAMES D. Cot, 

SETH AMES, 

Marcus Morton, 

Boston, June 29, 1871. 

As soon as we learned that this appoint- 
ment had found its way into the Supreme 
Court we knew it was “done for.” These 
legal gentlemen are anchored “the greater 
part of a century” in the past, and would turn 
the hands on the dial of woman’s present 
a long way back if they had the power. We 
have not forgotten the adverse decision of one 
of this body concerning Mrs. Harrison Gray 
Randall’s legal ownership of her fatherless 
children, a year and ahalf ago. And when 
men deliberately deny to women the right 
to own their minor children—their babies— 
can it be expected that they will concede to 
them any other right? But, gentlemen “‘Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court” of the State of 
Massachusetts, we beg leave to remind you 
that “there is a day after to-day!” 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Harpers have in press, and will short- 
ly publish, an interesting summer novel by 
Mrs. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, entitled 
“The Island Neighbors,’ which those who 
have seen the advance sheets say will prove 
a great success. 











“Corner-loafing,” with the use of abusive, 
indecent or insulting language, whether ad- 
dressed to any person passing upon any high- 
way, to any other person, or to no person in 
particular, has been made a statutory offense 
in Connecticut, punishable by a fine not ex- 
ceeding $7. 


The ticking of the clock at the Cambridge 
(Mass.) Observatory can be heard in San Fran- 
cisco. This is done by connecting the pendu- 
lum of the clock with the telegraphic wire 
in such a manner that the main circuit is 
broken and instantly closed again at every 
swing of the pendulum. 


The first Russian newspaper was published 
in 1703, and Peter the Great was the senior 
editor. The imperial autocrat not only took 
part personally in its editorial composition, 
but in correcting proofs, as appears from sheets 
still in existence, on which are marks and al- 
terations in his own hand. 


A writer in the Chicago Present Age'says 
that Mr. Vallandigham and three other mem- 
bers of the Committee on Resolutions in the 
Ohio Democratic Convention contended half a 
day in committee to retain in one of the re- 
solves the word “sex,” the effect of which would 
have been to commit the Democratic party of 
that State to the doctrine that the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments of the U.S. Con- 
stitution guarantee suffrage to women. 


Our readers will find a brief article from Dr. 
Mercy B. Jackson on the inside of this week’s 
paper, relati,@ ta, the action of the National 
Homeopathic Association, which has just de- 
cided to admit women touts membership, and 
carried its resolution into practice by receiving 
at that time five women physicians. Dr. 
Jackson’s modesty forbade her to state that 
she was one of these five. After practicing 
homeopathy successfully for twertty-five years, 
and after persistent knocking at the doors of the 
National Association for admission for eight 
years, this body has at last honored itself by 
receiving her into its full communion. 


The Perkins Institution for the Blind at 
South Boston, Mass., under the management 
of Dr. S. G. Howe, has abandoned the plan of 
having all the pupils under one roof, “living a 
sort of monastic or communistic life.” ‘The 
pupils are to be subdivided and distributed in 














small families. Half the inmates have been 
removed into small separate houses on the plan 
ofa village, with a special school-house for girls. 
The Daily Advertiser gives us the information 
that “this is the first time that the family sys- 
tem has been applied to a school for the blind, 
on either continent.” The results thus far are 
pronounced “not only satisfactory, but success- 
ful beyond expectation.” 


Asbury University has just graduated four 
young ladies, Misses Laura Beswick, Alice O. 
Allen,and Bettie McR. Locke, of Greencastle, 
and Miss Mary E. Simmons, of Sedalia,Mo. A 
correspondent who witnessed the exercises of 
the graduating class makes this mention of the 
lady graduates :— 


The first lady to enter the University, and 
the first to graduate, was Miss Laura Beswick, 
a beautiful and sprightly girl, daughter of Rev. 
Geo. Beswick, who died at Greencastle in 1852. 
Miss, Beswick’s oration was very fine and her 
delivery faultless. When she concluded, an 
avalanche of boquets, wreaths, cards and pres- 
ents poured in upon her. Among the lattera 
beautiful and massive card-basket was conspic- 
uous. Much the same order of things charac- 
terized the close of the addresses of Misses 
Allen, Simmonsand Locke. One thing is cer- 
tain: If Asbury proposes to keep on graduat- 
ing that style of ladies in such numbers as the 
catalogue now indicates, somebody around 
Greencastle must plant a few extra acres of 
flowers instanter! 


Miss Esther Greatbatch, who has just passed 
the second (special) examination for women at 
the University in London, in French and in 
harmony and counterpoint, also took the 
second prize at the examination which follow- 
ed Professor Guthrie’s lectures on physics at 
the London Institute, in February, 1870, and 
out of seventy-four candidates, the first prize 
for the examination in physical geography, 
which followed Professor Huxley’s lectures on 
that subject in 1869. In 1868 Miss Greatbatch 
passed as a Junior with first-class honors, and 
gained a prize fur mathematics at the Cam- 
bridge local examination, In December, 1870, 
she passed as a Senior with first-class honors, 
gaining the Mill-Taylor scholarship and a 
prize for political economy. Miss Greatbatch 
did not take up the Mill-Taylor scholarship, 
which can only be held at Cambridge. She is 
a pupil of the North London Collegiate School 
for Girls, where she has received her whole 
education. 


Mrs. Middlebrook, of Bridgeport, Conn., 
made a speech before the Committee on Con- 
stitutional Amendments of the Connecticut 
House, last week, in which she boldly an- 
nounced that a female convention would meet 
after the men had made nominations, deter- 
mine who to support, and then separate 
throughout the State to influence enough sus- 
ceptible voters to carry the day in favor of wo- 
man. There is shrewd practicability in sucha 
scheme for Connecticut. The recent election 
showed how evenly balanced the parties there 
are, and without doubt, with all the women 
working in one direction, they could turn the 
scale. It behooves that Committee to act 
warily, for this is a plain intimation to the 
Republican majority that the women have put 
them on their good behavior. Thus consider- 
ations of good policy unite with those of jus- 
tice in demanding of the Connecticut law- 
makers the granting, without further delay, of 
equal rights to all. 


Hiram Powers writes to the New York 
Evening Post: I suppose that you, as well as 
all other well-wishers for art in our country, 
have been mortified, if not really disgusted, at 
the success of the Vinnie Ream statue of our 
glorious old Lincoln! An additional $5000 
paid for this caricature! Clark Mills was bad 
enough, but this last act of Congress in favor 
of a female lobby member, who has no more 
talent for art than the carver of weeping wil- 
lows on tombstones, really fills the mind of the 
genuine student of art (who thinks that years 
of profound study of arf as a science is neces- 
sary) with despair. For why should we stud 
and waste years of our lives in order to do well, 
while only the honor comes to—not ourselves, 
but may to our memories long after we are 
dead, and all the profit to mountebanks ? 


After reading the above positive and sweep- 
ing condemnation, every one will be surprised 
to learn that Mr. Powers, at the time of writ- 
ing it, had never seen the “Vinnie Ream 
statue!” How much is his opinion worth? 
Did he conclude that Miss Ream’s statue 
must be a failure because she is a woman? 


At the recent commencement of Vassar Col- 
lege the Baccalaureate degree was conferred 
upon twenty-one young ladies. Only lately it 
decreed that its lady professors, Miss Mitchell 
and Dr. Avery, should receive a salary equal 
to the gentleman professors, a step which it 
ought to have taken long ago, if it would fol- 
low out its theories. As another step in the 
right direction, President Raymond announc- 
ed that the degree of A. M. should be obtain- 
ed in the following way only: That the can- 
didate should spend two years in close and 
careful study, at the end of that time standing 
a strict examination on the studies pursued ; 
and in addition, present a dissertation on 
some literary or scientific subject. Upon 
these conditions only can any one obtain the 
degree of Master of Arts in Vassar College. 
Several members of 1868 are already prepared 
for the examinations, and three from the class 
of 1859, after a two years’ course in law and 
mediciue at Michigan University, will aiso 
apply for this degree. 

“Howard Glyndon,” of the New York Evening 
Mail, has answered the argument of Rev. Dr. 





Thompson, to which Mrs. Lydia Maria Child 


times obliged to “‘chasten” them! Gracious 


replied so thoroughly in last week’s JouRNAL. | goodness! What does this “much married” pa- 


“She shows conclusively that if the women of | 
New York ought to be deprived of the ballot | 
because Catharine de Medicis, in the sixteenth | 
century, ordered the Bartholomew massacre, 
then the men of New York should be debarred 
from the same privilege, because, in the first 
century of our era, the men of Judea crucified 
Jesus Christ.” Itis not possible to suit the 
opponents of Woman Suffrage. First, they de- 
clare “women shall not vote, because they 
can’t fight.” Then when women do fight, and 
show themselves as desperate as their brothers, 
when driven to the wall, they turn squarely 
round, and say, “Because women can fight, 
and are desperate, reckless, frenzied and mer- 
ciless in their fighting, therefore they shall not 
vote!” “If I find my wife sitting up for me,” 
said the druuken husband, “burning out both 
candle and wood, I’ll give her a licking for it— 
and if she has gone to bed, and has not set up 
fur me, I'll lick her for that.” 


A lady who visited the hot baths in Carls- 
bad, Bohemia, writes thus: “I have met here 
a dear old lady, who is quite an original in her 
way. She came here for her health, eight 
years ago; and it troubled her to find that 
many poor clergymen, professors’ wives, school- 
masters, &c., could not afford to stay long 
enough to accomplish their cure. She resolved 
to try to raise a fund for such poor invalids. 
She gathered roses and offered them to fash- 
ionable visitors at the baths, saying: “St. Eliz 
abeth’s bread for the poor was changed to 
roses; I want to reverse the miracle,and have 
her roses turn to bread.” In this way, she 
made a good beginning, and called her under- 
taking “Die Elizabeth-Rosen.” She has now 
established a small hospital for the very sick» 
and some free lodging-houses for others. The 
government helps her by removing the tax 
from the waters, and making the baths free to 
whomsoever she gives a certificate. The doc- 
tors here say it is wonderful how much good 
she has accomplished with small means. She 
is seventy years old, but is full of love, faith 
and energy, and seems as fresh and hearty as 
a young girl.” 


We are very glad that we were mistaken in 
our statement concerning the authorship of 
the beautiful poem in last week’s JouRNAL— 
“Betsey Destroys the Paper.’ A letter has 
just reached us from Mrs. Helen B. Bostwick, 
claiming its parentage. So there is no longer 
any mistake about it. We cut the poem from 
one of our Western exchanges, which gave 
Mr. Locke (“Nasby”) the credit of it—proba- 
bly .because it was written for his paper, 
the Toledo Blade. We consulted one of Mr. 
Locke’s must intimate personal friends, who 
unhesitatingly assured us that it was written 
by “Nasby.” And though we felt the woman 
in the poem, as we read it, yet in its pathos 
and fidelity to the nature and instincts of wo- 
man, it is so like a poem of “Nasby’s’’ which 
we read in manuscript when last in New 
York—and which, by the way, is to appear in 
Harper’s Monthly of October, illustrated by 
Nast—that we had no doubt of our correct- 
ness in crediting it to Mr. Locke. We are 
glad he didn’t write it—glad that it was a wo- 
man’s thought—glad that our talented and 
strong-minded friend, Mrs. Bostwick, whose 
brain is so fertile,and whose pen so active, 
was its author. 


The capacity of women to bear arms, which 
has been urged against their claims to political 
citizenship, was tested in Paris during the late 
reign of the Communists there. A battalion 
of Amazons of the Commune, twenty-five 
hundred strong, was organized, under mascu- 
line officers, however, and reviewed in the 
Court of the Tuileries on the 16th ult., by two 
general officers, attended by a delegate from 
the Hotel de Ville. We are sorry to say that 
it was noticed that silence in the ranks was 
not observed. Perhaps our fair readers would 
like to know the unifurm worn by these new- 
fashioned warriors. It was a blue jacket, képi 
(a small cap like our undress military cap), 
with a tuft of feathers anda scarlet cockade, 
short blue petticoat, and red trowsers. They 
received one france, fifty centimes, a day— 
about thirty cents—besides clothes and rations. 
It was said 10,000 might be readily had on the 
same terms. Ilow well they fought does not 
appear, or whether they were called upon for 
actual service. They, and other women and 
children, too, showed themselves the rivals of 
the men in the massacre of hostages and sus- 
pected persons and the firing of thecity. And 
they received no more quarter than their beard- 
ed fellow-soldiers. ‘To this, however, no con- 
sistent advocate of the rights of women could 
object. 

Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony seem to be 
stirring up the people of the far West in a 
most unprecedented manner. They are en 
route for California, and “as they go, preach,” 
lecturing on Woman Suffrage at all the prin- 
cipal points on their way. Judging from the 
local papers, they are well received, drawing 
large audiences, who listen with interest and 
approbation, ‘They are to lecture in Salt Lake 
City, soon, when we hope they will ascertain 
from Brigham Young in what way he “chas- 
tens’’ bis numerous wives. He says his meth- 
od of managing his half a hundred “consorts” 
is to “tell them the truth, and then let them 
have their own way.” But he adds he is some- 


triarch mean ? We hope Mrs. Stanton will fini 
out, At one of the Western towns where Mrs. 
Stanton has lectured a man told her that his 
wife had fourteen children, and asked her if 
she did not think that was the highest right 
woman could desire. Looking at his little 
head, contracted chest, and crooked legs, she 
replied, “That turns somewhat on the charac- 
ter and capacity of the father. I must confess, 
sir, I never saw a dozen men worth repeating 
fourteen times.” And she backs up her opin- 
ion with this quotation from John Stuart 
Mill, ‘‘It is better to give to the world one lion 
than twelve jackasses.” 


.Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker preaches ac- 
ceptably in a Hartford church during the ab- 
sence of the regular occupant. 


So says the New York Tribune. It may be 
so, and it may not, for the Tribune is so noto- 
riously unreliable in its statements concerning 
women, that they must always be taken with a 
large grain of salt. The managing editor of 
that paper is a reckless romancer when wo- 
man is the subject of his squibs. But Mrs. 
Hooker has been addressing the State Reform 
School for boys at Meriden, Ct., in company 
with Gov. Jewell, Lieut. Gov. Tyler, the Speak- 
er of the House, the legislative Committee on 
Humane Institutions, and other members of 
the Legislature, now in session at Hartford, and 
really seems to have made a more appropri- 
ate address to these poor waifs than any of 
the other visitors. She began by reading the 
parable of the prodigal son from the Gospel of 
Luke—the story, she said, of God’s fatherly 
care for all his children. The State of Connect- 
ieut is trying, too, to be a father to all poor 
children, and by and by she hoped, as well as 
fathers of the State, there would be mothers, 
who would vote and care for the public institu- 
tions as the men now do. Mrs. Hooker de- 
scribed the kindergarten schools, which Miss 
Peabody introduced in this country, and 
hoped that the boys, when they became vo- 
ters, would vote to establish kindergarten 
schools for infants and young children, where 
they should he taught so early and so well, 
that there would be no need of reform schools. 
Mrs. Hooker was very well received by her au- 
dience, but spoke briefly and in general terms. 


Mrs. Harvey, an English lady, has written 
an entertaining volume entitled “Turkish 
Harems and Circassian Homes,” in which she 
describes the incidents of a yacht excursion to 
the Golden Horn. She was admitted into the 
Turkish interiors which are rarely penetrated, 
and, protected by an escort, was able to ride 
among the mountains of Circassia. While in 
Constantinople she was permitted to visit the 
harems of the great Pashas, and her book is 
full of valuable information upon Turkish 
household life. A Turk nowadays has seldom 
more than one wife—his other women Mrs. 
Harvey calls “odalisks” —and she adds that the 
superiority of the wife is always acknowledged, 
and that a harem interior is not so full of heart- 
burnings and jealousies as is generally sup- 
posed. The wife claims the supreme control 
in all domestic affairs, and, if her husband con- 
cedes her this, troubles herself very little about 
his amusements, She has her children, her 
gossip at the bath, her drive to the Valley of 
Sweet Waters. After a few years of girlhood 
she becomes a hag, without beauty and with- 
out teeth, and is content to have no larger 
part in her husband than to superintend the 
preparation of his dinner, and to bring him his 
pipe and slippers at sunset. The real dis- 
grace of Turkish domestic life is the prevalence 
of infanticide, not among the lower classes but 
among the higher. In private families who 
live apart. from life, the boys have a good 
chance of being spared, but as the rank and the 
number of wives and odalisks increase, the 
male children become fewer, until, in the house- 
holds of the relatives of the Sultan, they are 
scarcely to be found. 


Rooms To Let.—Two rooms to let for the summer. 
under price, at No.3 Tremont Place. Apply to Mrs 
Smiley, 




















‘ . 
The Case Swinging Treadle 
— FOR— 
Sewing Machines, 
THE SEWING-WOMAN’S FRIEND. ° 

Can be applied to any machine ina short time with- 

out being taken from the house. Price $8.00. 
Patented April 20, 1869, May 31, 1870, July, 1870. 
Advantages over the Old Style of Treadle, 

It is a more natural motion. No heel or toe motion. 
You canrun a Machine day after day without sus- 
taining any injury. Youcan maintain an erect i- 
tion whilst operating it. It does not cause a pain in 
the back. The most delicate person can operate it. 

Agents and Canvassers wanted. Liberal terms. 

M. L. FRENCH takes pleasure in introducing to 
her patrons Messrs. GROUL & PERLEY, who have 
charge of the New England Agency of the Case Swing- 
ing Treadle. 

For circulars and other information address, 
GROUT & PERLEY, 
General Agents for New England, 

32 Summer St., Room No, 2, 





Apr. 15. BOSTON. 














The silent tears that fall at dead of night 

Over soiled robes which once were pure and 
white; 

The prayers that rise like incense from the 
soul, 

Longing for Christ to make it clean and whole; 

These are not lost. 


The happy dreams that gladdened all our 
youth, 

When dreams had less ofselfand more of truth, 

The childlike faith so tranquil and so sweet, 

Which sat like Mary at the Master's feet; 

These are not lost. 

—Argosy. 


--- me 


BY GEORGE H. BOKER, 


There is no greater sorrow, Dante said, 

Than to remember happy days in grief. 

But to remember? Is this sorrow chief? 

Can no more weight upon the heart be laid ? 

Yea; if from out those pleasures, which up- 
braid 

Our present ills, return a withered leaf, 

A face, a song—to sense however brief— 

That thing is more than memory’s whole pa- 
rade. 

It is as though a sailor, from the wave 

On which he struggles, sees his wreck go by, 

An arm’s length oniy from his yielding grave; 

And hails his loss with a despairing cry, 

Knowing the bark can neither live nor save, 

Then tastes his briny death without a sigh. 





MUSIC IN THE NIGHT. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


When stars pursue their solemn flight, 
Oft in the middle of the night, 

A strain of music visits me, 

Hushed in a moment silverly— 

Such rich and rapturous strains as make 
The very soul of silence ache 

With longing for the melody. 


Or lovers in the distant dusk 

Of summer gardens, sweet as musk, 
Pouring the blissful burden out, 
The breaking joy, the dying doubt; 
Of revelers—all flown with wine, 
And in a madness half divine, 
Beating the broken tune about. 








Or else the rude and rolling notes 

That leave some stro!ling sailors’ throats, 
Hoarse with the salt sprays, it may be, 
Of many a mile of rushing sea; 

Or some high-minded dreamer strays 
Late through the solitary ways, 

Nor heeds the listening night, nor me. 


Or how or whence those tones be heard, 
Hearing, the slumbering soul is stirred, 
As when a swiftly passing light 

Startles the shadows into flight, 

While one remembrance suddenly 
Thrills through the melting melody— 
A strain of music in the night. 


Out of the darkness bursts the song, 
Into the darkuess moves along; 
Only a chord of memory jars, 
Only an old wound burns its scars, 
As the wild sweetness of the strain 
Smites the sad heart with passionate pain, 
And vanishes among the stars. 
—Harper. 











SCRAPS, 


God is a brave man’s hope and not the cow- 
ard’s excuse.— Plutarch. 


To be happy is not the purpose of our being, 
but to deserve happiness.—Fichte. 


The gods divided man into men that he 
might be more helpful to himself.— Seneca. 


As the climbing up a sandy way is to the 
feet of the aged, so is a wife full of words to a 
quiet man.— Ecclesiasticus, 


Happiness is having what one likes; Con- 
tentment is liking what one has; but Content- 
ment is only the pale ghost of Happiness.— 
Miss Palfrey. 


Some people look upon truth as an invalid, 
who can only take the air in a close carriage, 
with a gentleman in a black coat on the box. 
—0O. W. Holmes. 


The minds of some people are like the pupil 
of the human eye, and contract themselves the 
more the stronger light there is shed upon 
them.— Thomas Moore. 


The red heart sends its instincts up to the 
white brain to be analyzed, chilled, blanched 
—and so become pure reason. The current 
should run the other way: the cold, calm 
thought should always travel to the lips via 
the heart.—O. W. Holmes. 


Because a total eclipse of the sun is above 
my own head, I will not therefore insist that 
there must be an eclipse in America also; and 
because snow-flakes fall before my own nose, 
I need not believe that the Gold Coast is 
snowed up also.—J. P. Richter. 


° 
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Miscellany. 
HOW I LOST MY WIFE AND BABY. | 


BY PAUL BOFFIN, | 


| “Cratch & Armless” did a lively business as | 
| wholesale grocers. I was clerk in their store. 
| My name is Doray—Timothy Doray ; my wife’s 
| name is Letty, for short, and my three-year- 
| old baby—a mighty fine boy, by the way—is 
| nicknamed “Toddler.” Misfortunes, which it 
| is not necessary to specify, have furced me to 
work at a salary of seventy-five dollars per 
month to support this family, whom I hold 
dearer than all else upon earth. At the time 
of my loss, or rather in the latter part of 
April, I, with the other clerks, labored early 
and late, night and day, the season of trade 
being unusually active, to which was added 
preparations for removing, on the first of May, 
to the new store of the firm. Business kept 
me jumping all the time. I swallowed my 
breakfast at a few mouthfuls in order to be on 
| time at the store. I lived so far away—over 
two miles—that I could not goto dinner. Of- | 
tentimes I went without my supper, reaching 
home at eleven o'clock at night. Consequent- 
ly I saw Toddler to speak to him only on Sun- 
days, and my wife perhaps an hour or two a 
day. No wonder she was lonesome, and giv- 
en to imaginings of the worst kind as to my 
condition of body, fancying me dead or muti- 
lated, the victim of some dire casualty, when- 
ever I failed to come home at my usual time. 
Allin all, it was a dog’s life; but what can a 
fellow do when he’s as poor as an ecclesiasti- 
cal mouse ? 

One night Letty asked abruptly, as Ientered» 
“Seen Dr. Craven to-day, Tim?” The doc- 
tor is our landlord—an excellent man in col- 
lecting his rents promptly, and without the 
abatement of a penny. 

“No!” was my answer. 
of the month.” 

“But he’s been here. Our rent is to be 
raised ten dollars a month from the first of 
May,’’ and she drew back as if the better to 
study my face under the effect of the announce- 
ment. Then, as my lips were silent, she burst 
out with :— 

“We'll stay, of course. We'll live and work 
for him, instead of ourselves and the baby.’’ 

“T can’t get away from the store to hunt up 
a house.’’ 

“Leave it to me! I'll get one nearer the 
store, cheaper rent, and a newer building. It 
can be done. I'll do it—if you'll let me.” 

“Allright. I prophesy tears for your trou- 
ble,” in a warning way. 

“Not more than if westay. You don’t real- 
ize what I have to endure, with no one but 
Toddy to amuse me.” 

“Be more social with your neighbors,’ I sug- 
gested. 

“My neighbors!” scornfully. “That's just 
like aman! Do you know who are our neigh- 
bors? Of course not! A prosperous, whole- 
sale washwoman on one side, and a dilapidated 
old quack doctor and his mummified wife on 
the other; in front, a parade ground for geese. 
Visitors none—save that insurance solicitor, 
who seems to come only when you can spend 
an evening at home, and so spoil my happi- 
ness by his figures. I believe he watches for 
you. And his wife—what a dowdy! Dirty 
ribbons, and fingers, and nails, and a face 
| painted so much that it cracks when she 
| laughs. I shall die if I have to stay.” 

“Do as you like, wife; but the time,is short. 
I wish I could go.” 

“Hush! not a word. I'll be glad to do it, 
you good old man,” skipping about like a little 
girl. “I'll begin in the morning.” 

The next evening I was lucky enough to 
reach home by nine o’clock, and to get a hug 
| andakiss from Toddler, napping in his moth- 
er’s arms. He had been enjoying life with 
the Widow Martin’s little girl, next door, and 
so his dissipation kept him awake longer than 
usual. 

“T have seen one cottage that I think will 
please you,” began my wife. “It’s about a 
mile from your store, and we have been living 
two miles away, you know.” 

“Horse-cars or ’bus to it ?”’ 

“That’s the trouble. There are neither of 
these at present. You must walk.” , 

*Can’t do it.” 

“I'll do you good. Walkingis a healthful ex- 
ercise. ‘Lives of great men all remind us’ 
that they were pedestrians,” she urged. 

“Can’t help it. I’m nota great man. Be- 
sides, I have corns and——” 

“Cut ’em!” speaking with quick decision 
“What are corns compared with health and 
happiness? Nothing—absolute trifles.”’ 

“And the shade trees and yard and neigh- 
borhood ?” were my next interrogatories. 

“Shade trees—one currant bush! Yard— 
large enough for a cord of wood, saw-buck, 
and man to saw; and the neighborhood was 
quiet and moral, being near a small cemetery. 
Well! I know you wouldn’t like the place. 
I'll search again to-morrow.” 

“That’s right! Don’t despair. Get the 
boy a yard that shall be large enough to tan 
his hide—by the sun, of course.” 

“Timothy! How can you talk so about our 
darling? Suppose we should lose Toddler.” 


“It’s not the first 











Perhaps you'll run into an atom of Eden that 
will come within the limits of our spinnerless 
treasury. We must leave here, as the doctor 
has rented it. So he told me to-day. Here’s 
the morning paper. Let's see what palaces 
want a tenant!” 

In half an hour she had a long list of places 
to see the nextday. We must find something, 
ot live in the street, which would be unpleas- 
ant, though economical. 

It was all settled the next night. I knew it 
by her smiles. A lovely cottage situated so 
and so, with two poplars in front and a back 
yard large enough to hold our week’s washing 
on the line; half'a mile walk, with "buses, cars, 
and none of the modern improvements. 
“Hobson’s choice, my dear,” was my com- 
ment. 

“The best we can get for our money, I think,” 
she replied. 

That settled it. The next day would be the 
first of May according to calendars and land- 
lords. My wife kindly volunteered to superin- 
tend the moving, as I should be busy all day 
and all night at the store transferring goods. 


“Get the honestest and weakest looking ex- 
pressman you can find, and then flee! To 
move successfully, my dear, is an act more dif- 
ficult than to win a battle.” 

“In theory, Tim, for you,” said Letty. 

“For you, to-morrow, it will be practice.” 
A look of grim resolution came over her face, 
and I felt that we were already half moved. 
I signed the leases and then we went into the 
different rooms together, that I might say, or 
look good-by. « 

“We have been happy here,” whispered my 
wife. 

“We shall not leave the dormant echo of 
an unkind word’’—which was the truth. 

“I am thankful we have had even this poor 
shelter,” I said, as I closed the door to the 
last room visited, never again to be opened to 
me. 

T had gone some distance that evening when 
it flashed upon me that in the confusion of 
my mind incident to business at the store and 
the many houses to rent, about which we had 
been talking, the location of our new home 
had passed entirely from my mind. 

“Put it down on paper!” I said to my wife 
after returning; “I can’t trust my memory for 
a day or two.’ I put the slip in my pocket 
and turned away. 

“Don’t go, Tim!” spoke Letty with a sudden 
and unusual sadness in her voice. Her eyes 
were tearful. “It was bad luck to come back 
again.’’ 

“Pshaw! Anold woman's superstition. I'll 
see you to-morrow, all cosily settled. There! 
Good-bye! Good-bye, Tod!’ 

“Good-bye, papa!” cried Tod; which cry I 
heard until I turned the corner, thanking God 
for giving me such a good, patient, loving wife, 
and a boy that was as sinart and strong as 
could be found in the city. ’Tisn’t everybody 
has such blessings, nor the -half of them; 
more’s the pity for the good of the world. 


That was hard work we did that night and 
day for “Crutch & Armless.’’ Not a minute’s 
let-up until three o’clock in the morning, 
when we had a hot supper and an hour's rest, 
Then at it we went again for the day. I la- 
bored, with my thoughts with my wife and 
her share of trouble, and with wonderings as 
to how she was getting along, and performed 
my duties as mechanically as a steam-engine. 
It was a very long cay to me; and not one of 
the men was more glad than I when, early in 
the evening, Mr. Crutch came to the office 
door and said they thanked us very much for 
the way we had worked and what we had 
done, and that we might quit until next day. 
He guessed matters would run smoothly now. 
I was anxious to see my family, and hurried 
away. After rapid walking for a couple of 
blocks, it suddenly occurred to me that I was 
on my way to my old residence, and that the 
street and number of the new home had 
passed from my mind. It was lucky I had 
not depended upon my memory, and that wife 
had given me a memorandum. 

Stopping under a gas-light, I felt in the 
pocket where the paper should have been. It 
was not there. All the other pockets were 
searched, turned inside out; but the precious 
bit of paper was not tobe found. It didn’t 
matter how I lost it, it was gone. Then I 
tried my best to recall the location; but half 
a dozen numbers and streets came into my 
mind all at once. I had no trail to the home 
of my wife and child. At9 o’clock at night 
who could tell me where I lived? I was so 
worn out with work that this predicament 
brought the tears to my eyes for a minute. 
Apprehensions culminated, and I shivered. 
What would Letty think of this absence? 
Where, O! where was she? When it came 
into my confused brain that she had said 
something about Stewart avenue—the number 
I could not recall—I started on a run for that 
street, and, reaching it, wandered to and fro, 
scanning the windows to see her face, the 
houses to note if any one of them answered 
the description she had given. Vain labor! 
Sick at heart I retraced my steps and went to 
police headquarters. 

“What is wanted ?” said a polite official. 

“An odd occurrence—I’ve lost my wife.” 

“Yes? Bless your soul, that’s not odd. 











you know the road—the train she took?” he 
queried. 

“Pshaw! I don’t mean that,” with an an- 
gry feeling at his stupidity. ‘‘My wife moved 
on the Ist, and I have lost the address she 
gave me. It’s funny, but deuced unpleasant,” 
I added, apologetically, as two or three men 
began to laugh. , 

“Well, that is odd,’ the official, a captain, 
agreed; “but I can’t see how we can help 
you.” — 

“Nor I, justatpresent. Youcan advise me, 
perhaps ?”’ 

“You don’t know the street, you say. Do 
you know the expressman ?” 

“Never saw nor heard of him,” I answered. 

“Wife got any friends here—brothers, sisters, 
aunts, uncles, etc. ?” 

“No intimate friends or relatives. 
comparative strangers in the city.’’ 

“Well, well! I don’t know what to do. 
Perhaps we might find out something in the 
course of three or four days,” meditatively 
rubbing his chin. 

“No sooner?” in an appealing voice. 

“Can't say. Several thousand families move 
on the first of May. Perhaps some of our 
men may pick up the family or news of it; 
they wouldn’t know about it unless appealed 
to.” 

“Well! thank you,’ I said, turning away in 
misery of heart. 

“By the way,” continued the captain, fol- 
lowing me to the door, “does your wife read 
the papers ?’’ 

-“Sometimes—not often.” 

“Wouldn’t she be likely to buy them, under 
the circumstances ?” 

“Perhaps.” 

“Wait a bit.” He stepped to a desk and 
wrote for two or three minutes. “Suppose 
you put this in one of the daily papers :— 
¢[NFORMATION WANTED.—Of the resi- 


dence of Mrs. Timothy Doray. Call at once at 
the store of ‘Crutch & Armless,’ 229 Water street.’ 


“She’d know what was wanted. Nobody 
else would mind it, you know.” 

“Excellent. Thank youagain, sir. If any- 
body comes here for me, you'll know where to 
send them. Good-night.’’ 

After going to the office of the principal dai- 
ly paper, and losing the excitement of having 
something to do to employ my thoughts, there 
came upon me, as I walked the almost silent 
streets, a loneliness and desolation that was 
appalling. I was impelled by these feelings 
to contemplate without a shudder the eternal 
rest to follow a self-imposed death. It was a 
terrible frenzy, lasting only a few seconds, but 
it enabled ne to comprehend how easily men 
and women are tortured by circumstances into 
the insanity that leads to suicide. However, 
I shook off these feelings and went to a hotel. 

What a miserable, unhappy night that was! 
Nearly the whole time was passed in a chair 
by the window. I couldn’t sleep. Ifmy eyes 

closed in drowsiness, I was immediately beset 
by terrible dreams about my wife and child. 
Awake, my thoughts were conjectures and ap- 
prehensions about their safety. I pictured | 
them sick, alone, in a strange neighborhood, 
with no ene to appeal to for assistance. I im- 
agined robbers working at the doors, or ruf- 
fians making night hideous with their blasphe- 
my. No evil seemed impossible of success 
against those defenseless two, now I was away. 
As I drowsed, now and then, I would be 
aroused by what seemed to be the plaintive, 
beseeching cail of my wife as if she were in the 
room, An alarm of fire was sounded, and I 
pictured to inyself the burning of my house. 
Such a night I hope I may never again be 
forced to endure, so filled was every minute 
and hour with the most horrible of fancies. 

When the gray light of the morning spread 
through the streets and people began to move 
about, I tottered out of that dismal hotel, and 
went, shivering and weary, into the half-night, 
half-day, so that I might walk away from the 
thoughts that had tormented my soul in the 
darkness, Where was the hearth-stone on 
which the coals were red for my coming? 
Where were the loving wife and child for whom 
I yearned with an affection never before test- 
ed? Why hadn’t they come forme? Some- 
times I Jaughed aloud at my position, which 
would be so ludicrous when we were again 
united. As the sun rose, so rose my spirits, 
and I stepped off briskly, wandering here and 
there in regions to me heretofore unknown. 
The panorama of high life and low life at, five 
o’clock in the morning is unique, but unattrac- 
tive. Finally I settled down in a restaurant 
for my breakfast, and unfolded my morning 
paper. .There wag my advertisement. What 
an odd thing it was, to be sure! How we 
would laugh over it some day—perhaps to-day 
or to-morrow-—wife and I. 

“Eh? What's this?’ I cried out to myself 
as my eyes rested on this paragraph in a prom- 
inent place :— 

66 M ISSING.—Mr. Timothy Doray has been 

missing from his home since the night of 
April 39, No reason is known for his mysterious dis- 
Seer ance. Any information left at this office as to 


8 Whereabouts will be thankfully received by his af- 
flicted wife.” , 


In all my life I never knew of anything quite 
so xtraordinary—a husband and wife lost in 
a city, andeach advertising theother. Icould 
hear my heart beat with joy as I realized that. 
at last, there was a clue tomy home. Nota 


We're 








“We'll not suppose it. Try again, Letty! 


Men come here with that news every day. Do 


feasting on the joy of my discovery. I con- 
templated for a few minutes, in an epicurean 
way, this dejeune of a discovery, then started 
for the office of that excellent morning paper, 
that valuable journal whose circulation was 
limited only by undiscovered and unexplored 
lands, ete., ete. That editor was an angel, 
seen through my eyes, just then, and his as- 
sistants, printers, all of them were cherubs of 
2% mammoth development. Glory! I'd have 
wife and baby within an hour, sure. 

I was walking briskly, my eyes fixed on the 
pavement, my thoughts hours ahead, antici- 
pating, when suddenly some one caught my 
arm roughly, exclaiming: “Here, you! Can’t 
you stop? A lady has been running after you 
for halfa blogk. You’re worse than a horse-car 
to stop,” and then, without waiting, he passed 
ahead. As I looked at him with angry aston- 
ishment, a little hand grasped my arm; there 
was the rustle of a dress and quickly drawn 
breaths. 

“Tim, what is the matter?” said the figure, 
and she followed the question right on the 
street by a kiss, 

Of course it was my wife. 

“What's the matter?’ she asked again. 
“Why haven’t you come home? Where do 
you live? O,shame to desert poor Toddler 
and me!” laughing hysterically and clutching 
my arm firmly. I felt like catching her up in 
my arms, so great was my delight, but a due 
regard for the public restrained that excess of 
emotion. As it was, I looked at her with my 
hungry eyes, and with my heart bumping up 
into my throat, and my tongue tangied with a 
confusion of words I wanted to utter all at 
once. I presented a statue of glad surprise, 
motionless as if in stone. 

“Why don’t you speak, Tim, to your poor 
wife? Tell her'what has kept you away so 
long! Let us not stand still here, with people 
staring so.” 

“I’m happy now, wife, to begin with. Put 
that down as a credit mark—as long as from 
here tothe North Pole. I didn’t go home be- 
cause I didn’t know where to go.’’ 

*Didn’t know where to go?’ she ech- 
oed. 

“No! I lost the location out of my head, and 
your memorandum of it out of my pocket. I 
have had to wait until you found me—as you 
have, thank you. Why didn’t you go to the 
store ?” 

“So I did—the old one. No one was there, 
not an animate or inanimate thing to say 
where the new store was; and you never in- 
formed me.” 

“So Ididr’t. I forgotit. Why didn’t you 
go to the police ?” 

“I forgot it—never entered my head. You 
see Iam not used to a missing husband. O! 
I've been so miserable and— Tim, there’s a 
gentleman beckoning to you.” 

It was Mr. Armless in his carriage. “Seen 
the morning paper, Doray?” he asked as I 
came up. 

“Yes,sir! This is my wife, Mr. Armless. 
We’ ve just found each other, by accident.” 

“I'm very glad to know this, and yourself, 
madam,” he said, bowing. “I was just on my 
way to the newspaper office to give my testi- 
mony.” He bowed, touched up his horses, 
then stopped them. 

“By the way, Doray,” he began as we came 
up, “take a couple ofdays’ leave. You are en- 
titled to it. It'll be all right at the store,’’ 
and with that he was away without waiting to 
hear our thanks. 

After that we walked homeward, like lovers. 
The distance seemed very short. I looked at 
the streets as we came before our house, and 
made a mental caleulation. 

“Letty, Letty,” I cried in self-reproach, ‘‘this 
house is only five blocks from our new store.” 

“It has been a thousand miles away for two 
days,” she replied, softly. 

I looked into the yard of the mansion. Bless 
his dear little heart! there was Toddler, slid- 
ing down the cellar door, under the superin- 
tendence of a miss of about six summers. 

* illo, Tod!’ I cried. 

“O papa!” he yelled, running towards me. 
“T’se glad you come, cos mamma won't ky any 
more,” and we all went into the house and 
shut the front door upon the worid. 





A RE-VISIT. 


If, twenty years ago, the young traveller 
from ‘‘up-country” exclaimed on nearing the 
city and observing a single house in process 
of erection: “Why! ain’t Boston done yit?” 
what can be said of the constructions and re- 
constructions going on nowadays in every di- 
rection? Itdazes me when I return to the 
places which once knew me, and which 1 once 
knew so well. I have to steady myself by 
Faneuil Halland the Old South Church. They 
are all the buildings I could possibly swear to, 
except, indeed, the dear, dingy old store at the 
corner of Washington and School streets— 
“Ticknor’s.” I am always drawn to this gray 
old nest, from which the ambitious birds have 
flown, though “’tis @ sight that makes me 
grieve.” It is haunted, for me, with the ghosts 
of other days, aud with memories of friends 
honored and well-beloved—some gone over 
the border, some gone only to brighter and 
more eligible sites for business and traffic. 

What a place this used to be, especially on 





mouthful of breakfast had been eaten. I was 


Saturday afternoon, for getting a free sight at 
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the lions. Here, many a time, we saw Long- 
fellow, coming in from Cambridge, looking 
wonderfully like a ruddy, hearty, happy Eng- 
lish gentleman, with his full lips and beaming 
blue eyes. That was before the untimely 
frosting of his hair and beard. The change is 
too becoming to be saddening. After a brief 
struggle, the white harmonized with the red, 
like the rival roses of England. Sometimes 
there came in with him a tall, graceful wo- 
man, with large, tender, dark eyes, and a voice 
of singular sweetness and pathos—a voice 
which was a soul in itself; which was at once 
a prophecy of unutterable sadness and unutter- 
able peace. 

Perhaps there came also with him, from the 
classic shades of Harvard, his neighbor, the 
poet Lowell, with his fine, fastidious, studious 
face—smiling rarely, speaking purely, and 
wearing his hair parted in the middle, by di- 
vine right. Now and then,coming down from 
Amesbury, suddenly entered the store, as 
though shot in, the Quakerly attired form of 
Whittier, alert and slender and long. Half 


eager, half shy was his manner, and both cor- 
dial and evasive was his smile, and the glare of 


his deep-set eyes glowing with the tender flame 
of the most humane genius of our time. 
Perhaps he was met by the next shyest mar 
—Hawthorne, coming in from Concord—who 
talked with him in a corner, in a low, hesitat- 
ing voice, with a sweet, furtive smile playing 
about his sensitive, tremulous lips, and calling 
out gleams of a quaint humor from the melan- 
choly deeps of his dreaming, brooding eyes. 
Sometimes Emerson dropped in, and beamed 


about him, with that wise, superior look of 


his, so free from severity and condescension—a 
curious mingling of Athenian philosophy, fine 
and wsthetic, and Yankee “cuteness,” cool and 
practical. 

Sometimes came Felton, the genial Grecian, 
overflowing with vitality and gusty merriment; 
more often came big-eyed and big-brained and 
big-hearted Edwin Whipple, and talked essays 
and brilliant paragraphs; and Herry Giles, the 
wit, the orator, the grand and somber prose- 
poet, with the sensitiveness of a woman, and 
the ingeniousness of a child; and Starr King, 
the brilliant and magnetic young preacher; 
and Oliver Wendell Holmes, a small but pre- 
cious package of poetry, humor and humanity, 
and Saxe, the handsome, herculean punster. 

Every few months, Bayard Taylor, fresh from 
Europe, Africa, or some other continent, came 
swinging in on the legs that have done him 
and the world such good service, and “smiled 
around right childly.” N. P. Willis, with his 
indestructible buoyancy of step and jauntiness 
of manner; Alcott, well charged with Orphic 
sayings; Higginson, eloquent apostle of mus- 
cular Christianity, and Wendell Phillips, in- 
spired apostle of freedom. Here often came 
scholarly Sumner, and dainty Hillard, and 
Prescott, the Milton of historians, and Thoreau, 
the amateur hermit. 

Here I have seen Charlotte Cushman, bring- 
ing the air of nature, even from the stage, into 
what is called “real life,’ and her fair young 
friend, Harriet Prescott, fresh and shy and 
sweet. ere I saw Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
when that old “Cabin” was new, yet not so 
well roofed but that it let in through the 
chinks a Danaian shower of gold. Here, too, 1 
first saw G. P. R. James, a generous, lovable 
man and a good novelist, though his horse- 
men do seem to be fast riding back into the 
feudal times from which they emerged, and 
Anthony Trollope, a beaming, bluff embodi- 
ment of English heartiness and good cheer. 

In his niche by a window at the left could 
always be found a handsome, happy-looking 
young man, who smiled welcome on every 
comer, who abounded in wit and anecdote and 
lavished bon mots and compliments on all 
sides. This was Mr. Fields. He is older now, 
but scarce graver. He has grown a little heav- 
ier in the flesh if not in the spirit. His well- 
pruned whiskers have been suffered to run 
wild and expand into a bounteous beard, and 
down the center of that beard there is a streak 
of pure white, as though he had spilled over it 
some of the “milk of human kindness’’ all 
the world gives him to drink—or some of the 
cream of his own jokes. In an alcove on the 
other side of the store was always to be found 
a busy, energetic, rapid worker, a rare, true 
man, the mest devoted and sympathetic and 
unforgetable of friends—the head and heart 

of the firm. Of him I cannot speak more. 
AMERICAN WOMEN. 

Prof, Schele de Vere, a native of Germany, 
but for many years past a professor in the 
University of Virginia, thus ventilates his 
views on the taste and skill displayed by 
American ladies in the matter of dress :— 


American women, throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, are infinitely better 
dressed than their sistersin Europe. Go to the 
smallest inland town—go to country-seats re- 
mote from railway and stage-line—go even to 
the Border States, where civilization in its 
highest type comes still in immediate contact 
with savage life, and everywhere you will find 
persons well dressed and looking unmistaka- 
ble ladies, The slender figure, no doubt, sets 
off the simple dress, the small hand instinctive- 
ly seeks Jugla’s gloves, and the pretty foot de- 
mands a small, well-fitting boot; but there is 
always more or less taste to be seen in the 
choice of the colors and the fit of the dress. 
The bold mixture of colors, so fatal to the at- 
tractions of English girls, the pinched look 
produced by the habitual, rigorous economy 


of German ladies, and the careless slovenli- 
ness so often seen in Italian women, are rare- 
ly found in America. The facilities and cheap 
rates for traveling enable almost every girl in 
the land to visit the large cities occasionally, 
and her observant eye and quick wit enable 
her soon to find out what is the prevailing 
style, and to acquire a general idea of what is 
suitable and what is becoming. The thorough- 
bred provincial air, which is such a constant 
source of amusement to the traveler in the 
Old World, hardly exists in the States; and 
the inmate of a log cabin in the Territories 
often looks as well dressed and as aristocratic 
in bearing as many a high and noble lady 
abroad. 

Hence, also, the almost marvellous facility 
with which the American lady adapts herself 
to foreign habits and foreign styles of dress. 
Many a fair daughter of this favored land was 
born in a humble cottage, sent to a public 
school, and compelled to earn her livelihood 
by the work of her hand or the teaching of 
children. She may have married, when she 
was quite young and unused to the wuys of 
the world, an industrious mechanic, a modest 
schoolmaster, or a youthful barrister. She 
has risen with her husband from step to step, 
rarely seeing the world, till one fine day she 
awakes to find herself the wife of a Foreign 


Minister. She crosses the ocean, she appears 
at court, she mingles with the highest in the 
land, and as there is not a trace of awkward- 
ness in her manner, so her dress is in perfect 
keeping with her new station in life, and she 
wears her unwonted splendor with the same 
simple ease and perfect grace which in Europe 
are deemed the precious prerogative of the 
high born. Nor must the revers de la medai/le 
be forgotten. The sudden rise is not more 
frequent than the sudden fall; the ambassador 
is recalled by a new President, the millionaire 
sees his wealth take wings in a day of panic 
in Wall street, the owner of thousands of 
slaves is left penniless by a President’s proc- 
lamation,and the wife bas to lay aside her 
splendor, and to exchange her velvet and di- 
amonds for simple calicoes and modest rib- 


ns. 

But, with the same innate dignity and out- 
ward grace, she remains the lady still in her 
homely dress, and gives to the cheapest mate- 
rial and plainest forms a charm which nei- 
ther poverty norseclusion trum the great world 
can ever efface. This rare gift of the Ameri- 
can lady was most signally exhibited during 
the late civil war, when the Southern States 
were for five years almost hermetically closed 
to the outer world, and the ladies of the South 
were compelled from destitution, as well as 
from sheer ignorance of foreign fashions, to 
dress as well as they could. And yet English 
travelers and Continental officers, who saw 
them —. that time, bear unifurm witness 
to the unmistakable cachet of good breeding 
which they knew to impress upon the toilettes, 
which under all other circumstances would 
have appeared most odd and extraordinary. 


CHARACTERS OF DISTINGUISHED WOMEN. 


Helena Lucretia Cornaro was a learned Ve- 

netian lady of high repute. She was educa- 
ted at the University of Padua, where she 
took her degrees. She was made a Doctor, 
and distinguished by the title of Unalterable. 
She was also admitted at the University of 
Rome. That nothing might interrupt or di- 
vert her from her studies, she made a vow 
of perpetual celibacy. So great was the rep- 
utation of her learning, that the most illus- 
trious visitors who came to Venice were more 
anxious to see her than all the curiosities of 
the city. But by a too intense application, 
her death was evidently hastened. She died 
in 1635 in her thirty-eighth year. Poetical ef- 
fusions from the learned and gifted of Europe 
announced her departure, and magnificent fu- 
neral honors at Rome sanctified the solemni- 
ty, where an eloquent oration was pronounced, 
in which she was described as triumphing 
over three monsters—pride, luxury, and igno- 
rance, 
By this we learn one thing, that the Uni- 
versities of Italy were accessible to women as 
early as the commencement of the seventeenth 
century; but republican America to this day 
bars the gates of all her large and fashionable 
Universities against women; and if opened, 
it would doubtless be some time before the 
Young America there grandiloquising in all 
the pompous power of manhood would be- 
come sufficiently civilized to refrain from the 
petty and obscene annoyance that usually fol- 
lows such innovations. But,come what will, 
it has got to be. In the very breath of this 
age is an “open sesame,” that will make their 
iron bolts yielding as wax, and the way once 
opened can never again be barred; for on the 
floor of college halls, as on all other platforms, 
men and women must take equal positions, 
and compete for the prizes fairly. 


Blanche, daughter of Alphonso of Castile, 
married Louis VIII. of France, and on the 
death of her husband she was made regent of 
the kingdom; and no wiser or more success- 
ful ruler ever filled a throne. In her reign 
the high spirit of the nation was tempered by 
moderation and kindness; and her subjects 
were bound to her personally, by her liberal 
policy and acts of humanity and justice. 
Thus she crushed by kindness rather than by 
crueity every attempt to weaken her power or 
transcend her authority. Her public life was, 
indeed, a daily demonstration of woman’s 
power to conduct the affairs of government 
ably, compactly and humanely. 


Frances de Amboise, consort of Peter IL., 
Duke of Brittany, became celebrated for the 
great improvement she introduced in the 
character of the Bretons. Under her magic 
influence their savage manners were softened, 
and their sentiments, which had ranged but 
little above the anima! plane, were in like de- 
gree refined and exalted. She bore the cru- 





el and inhuman treatment of her husband 
with Christian resignation, and at his death 
refused to marry the Duke of Savoy; and, re- 
tiring to a convent, she passed her days in 
the tranquil exercise of the virtues and chari- 
ties she so sincerely loved and so tenderly 
practiced, until her death, which happened 
in 1485. 


Modesto Pozzo was born at Venice in 1555. 
She had so retentive a memory that she could 
repeat verbatim a discourse once heard. She 
was author of a poem called “Ei Floridoso,” 
and another on the Passion and Resurrection 
of Christ; but her principal production was a 
prose work, entitled, “Dei Meriti Delle Donne,” 
in which she very ably maintains that the fe- 
male sex is equal in understanding to the male. 
So we see that the doctrine of human equal- 
ity is not exactly a heresy of this age, but was 
living and abroad at least as early as the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century. 


Arria was a noble Roman lady, whose con- 
jugal love, courage and fortitude have immor- 
talized her name. She was the wife of Patus 
of Padua, a Roman Senator, who was accused 
of a conspiracy against Claudius, and ordered 
to destroy himself. Seeing him hesitate, Arria 
plunged the poniard into her own heart, say- 
ing at the same time with a sweet smile on her 
paling lips, “Pretus, it is not painful.” 


Laura Ammanati, wife of the celebrated 
sculptor, Bartholomew Ammanati, was born at 
Urbino. Her poems are highly esteemed and 
rank among the most elegant productions of 
the Italian muse, and that her learning was 
worthy of her genius may be seen in the fact 
that she was a member of the Antronati Acad- 
emy at Sienna. She died in 1589, aged seven- 
ty-six. 


St. Apollonia was a martyr of Alexandria, 
who suffered in A. D. 248. When advanced 
in age she was told that ifshe did notr e 


“Where are you going?” said a Scotch gen 
tleman to a thief, whom he observed crawlin, 
through a hole in his hedge into his garden 
“Back again,” replied the thief, as he hastily 
retreated. 


“Sam,”’ said one little urchin to another. 
“does your schoolmaster ever give you an) 
rewards of merit ?” “I s’pose he does,” was the 
reply ;“he gives me a thrashing every day, and 
says I merit two.” 


“Why don’t you hold your head as I do?” 
said an aristocrat toa sterling old farme* 
a was the reply, “look at that field o: 

n. You see that all the valuable head 
are bowed down, while those heads that have 
nothing in them stand upright.” 


‘Now, my boy,” said the committee-man, “if 
T hada mince pie, and should give two-twelfth: 
of it to John, two-twelfths to Isaac, tw: 
twelfths to Harry, and should take half | e pie 
myself, what would there be left? Speak up 
loud, so that all can hear.’ “The yp,ate,’ 
shouted the boy. 


A couple were married in a church a few 
miles from Jackson, a short time since, and 
after the ceremony the parson gave out the 
familiar hymn, commencing, “ Chis is the way 
Ilong have sought, and mourned because |] 
found it not.’’ It is needless to say that the 
choir broke down in trying to sing the hymn. 


A lawyer, attempting to quiz a clergyman, 
asked: **Pray, sir, what do youdo when you 
happen to make amistake in the pulpit?’ 
“If L make a large mistake I correct it; if a 
small one, I let it pass. For instance, the 
other morning I meant to say the devil is th: 
father of liars, but, instead, I said he is the 
tather of lawyers, and the difference is so tri- 
fling Llet it go.” 


Uncle Sam—a Down-east farmer, known far 
and wide by this patriotic title—had a neigh- 
bor who was in the habit of working on Sun- 
days, but after a while this Sabbath-breaker 
joined the church. One day our friend met 
the minister to whose church he belonged. 
“Well, Uncle Sam,” said he, “do you see any 
difference in Mr, P——since he juined the 
church?” “Oh, yes,” said Uncle Sam, “a 
great difference. Before, when he went out 
to mend his tences Sunday, he carried his axe 
on his shoulder, but now he carries it under 
his coat.” 


AMERICAN STEAM SAFE CO. 


Safe Manufacturers to the U. 8. Government. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Fiire-Prootf 


Q 





THE BEST IN THE WORLD, 


—AND— 


Bank Vaults and Burglar-Proof Safes 


MADE OF WELDED STEEL AND IRON. 
JNEQUALLED FOR SECURITY. 


THE STEAM SAFE COMPANY’S SAFES, al- 
ways good, are much improved, and 
Are made in the very best manner. 
Are finished in the most approved style. 
Are furnished with the best Dial Locks. 
Are secure in the hottest fire, 
Are free from dampness. 
Are not liable to injury, 
Are inviting in appearance. 
Are every way convenient in use. 
Have never been robbed of a dollar. 
Are adopted by leading capitalists. 
Give the greatest satisfaction. 
Are without an equal in the world. 





religion she must die. She rejected the propo- 
sition of life on such terms, and with the high 
heroism of her sainted soul, she threw herself 
on the funeral fire, to the confusion and aston- 
ishment of her murderers. 


Sophonisba Angusciola, a native of Almona, 
in Italy, was a painter highly honored for the 
truth of her portraits and her fine historical 
pieces. Her devotion to art was so intense 
that in her unremitting labors she became 
blind. She died in 1626, aged 93. The sisters 
Lucia and Europa were also gifted in the use 
of the pencil. 


Anna Commena, daughter of Alexis Com- 
menis, Emperor of Constantinople, made her- 
self famous by writing the history of Constan- 
tinople in Greek. The work, however, was 
rather a eulogy of her father than an exact 
transcript of the truth. She lived about the 
year 1118, 


Duchatlet tesifies that of 3000 lost women, 
only thirty-five had an occupation that could 
support them. Fourteen hundred had been 
precipitated by destitution into this horrible 
life. 


In the middle ages noble Italian women fill- 
ed chairs of Law, Mathematics and Philosophy 
with honor and admiration. 

THE HUMORS OF MISSIONARY LIFE. 

That there can ever be aside of cheerfulness 
to these devoted lives can be doubted by no 
one who has heard Mr. Grout describe his ef- 
forts to teach the alphabet to the Zulu chief, 
who, knowing himself to be “the wisest man 
in the world,” to begin with, had natural 
doubts as to whether the whole thing was not 
an imposition. All claims to have received 
information by letter merely excited his curi- 
osity, as the “Davenport boys” excite ours; of 
course, there was a trick somewhere, but 
where was it? He watched and peeped and 
listened in vain; there was the fact. The 
carpenter in the woods scratched something 
ona leafand sent it to the missionary, and 
the missionary sent him an adze, as he re- 
quested. How did they manage it? Finally 
the chief heard of two European travelers in- 
land, and stopped them by force, until Mr. 
Grout could write a letter and read him the 
answer. Then he believed and said manfully : 
“Ifl am not, as I thought, the wisest man in 
the world, if there is actually anything which 
anybody can teach me, I will learn it.’ So 
he began the alphabet, learned six letters, 
gave up in despair on hearing that there were 
twenty-four, and decided that reading and 
writing were not for Zulus.—Independent. 





~ LUMOROUS, 


How many apples did our first parents eat 
in the Gaiden of Eden? Eve 8 and Adam 2. 


A reviewer suggests that Mr. Lowell prob- 
ably called his new book “My Study Windows” 
because he took great panes with it. 


An attorney observed to a brother in court 
that he thought whiskers very unprofessional. 
“You are right,” replied his friend; “a lawyer 
cannot be too barefaced.” 


A curate having been overhauled by his 
Bishop for at'ending a ball, the former replied, 
“My lord, I wore a mask.’ “Oh, well,” re- 








turned the Bishop, “that puts a new face on the 
affair.” 





THE WEED 


Family Favorite 
SEWING MACHINE, 








For Simpcrerry, Durability, and ErFecrivENess, 
in executing LiguT and HEAVY work, is not equaled 
by any other machine. 


“SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,” “SELF 
ADJUSTING TENSION.” 


Will Hem (wide and narrow), Fell, Cord, Bind, Tuck, 
Fringe, Baste, Ruffle, Gather and sew on at the 
same time, Hem-Stitch, Sews from thick 
to thin, and thin to thick, without 

change of tension. 
Runs very easily, and with great 
speed, 


Makes little noise. 


— HAS BEEN AWARDED MORE — 


FIRST PREMIUMS 
TUAN ANY OTHER. 
Can be bought and payments made in 


Small Monthly Installments. 


AGENTS WANTED , 


In every town in New England. 50 Agents wanted 
on commission. Apply to or address 


Weed Sewing Machine Co., 
JAMES H. FOWLER, Agent, 
349 Washington Street, 


Mar. 4. BOSTON. 6m 


E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 
So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
Office, 713 Washington Street, 

BOSTON, MASS. 


Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at his office, 713 
Washington st-eet, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases, 
THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED TO BE CuRED BY OTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFOLLY INVITED TO CALL 
on Dr. SPEAR, 

Remember Dr. Spear can be consulted 
upon all Disea~<es. ly Jan 28. 








DR. A. D. CRABTRE, 

Known all over New England as 
THE SANA TOWRIAN, 
has removed to his new and elegant rooms, 37 TRE- 
MONT St, OPPOSITE THE MUSEUM, with a five 
years’ lease. Dr. C. makes a Specialty of Tumors, 
Scrofula, Humors of the blood and diseases of Wo- 
men and Children. No boys or students. His 16th 
year. ly May 27. 





Th ds of the Safes made by this company are 
now in use by leading Capitalists and Business Men, 
and give entire satisfaction. 


No Safe made by this Company was ever broken open 
by Burglars, or failed tv protect its contents from Fire. 

The Company uses Unpickable Burglar-Proof Locks, 
and warrant their work, both fire-proof and burglar- 
proof, to give entire satisfaction. 


EXPLANATION, 


The STEAM SAFE has all the securities of ordimd- 
ry safes, with the addition of a lining of hermetically 
sealed copper tubes filled with water, which, in case 
of fire, causes steam in the inside of the safe, thus ren- 
dering it impossible to destroy any papers or other 
valuables inside by any fire that ever did or is ever 
likely to occur. Steam, being practically the best 
carrier of heat known, is made use of to carry the heat 
out of these safes as fast as it may enter them froma 
fire outside; and in this way it saves their contents 
from burning. 


THE STEAM SAFE NEEDED. 


Over 80 safes utterly failed in the great fire in Port- 
land, and in nearly every severe fire, more or less of 
the ordinary safes are proved utterly worthless, In 
the recent fire in Manchester, N. H., $6000 in bonds 
were destroyed in Mr. Clark’s safe. Hundreds of safes 
in the fires that occurred throughout the South dur- 
ing the war utterly failed. Similar instances are fre- 
quently occurring, showing the great need of the bet- 
ter security afforded by the Steam Safe. 


Boston, 51 & 53 Sudbury, cor. Bowker St. 
New York, 300 Broadway. 
Baltimore, 131 West Baltimore St. 
Philadel phia, 32 South Fourth St. 
May 20. tf 


HENRY MAYO & CO., 
WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 
to the trade, 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Sahuon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Ifalibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 

Finnan Haddies, Holland Herrings,&c- 


PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
May 6. tf 





8 ALL THE FIRST-CLASS M 


SEWING MACHINES, 4 


E Weed Family Favorite, 
W Wheeler & Wilson, 
Howe, tna, 
Americans &C.. &C.-, 


Sold for small installments as low as $5 en 
Moath, or may be paid for in Work done 
N athome. For Circulars and Terms address 


RICE & PECK, 
(Successors to Engley, Rice § Peck:,) 
G 323 Washington, cor. West St. 
Feb, 11. ly 


Calkins & Pitman, 


JOB PRINTERS. . 
Business and Westin Cards, Circulars, Bill Heads, 
Labels, and all kinds of Commercial Printing. Also, 
Society By-laws, Reports, Pamphlets, etc. 


June l0. 136 Washington St., Boston. 6m 


EMILY RUGGLES & CO., 
REAL ESTATE BROKERS, 
OFFICE AT THE DRY GOODS STORE OF E. RUGGLES, 

Lyceum Hall Building, 


READING, MASS. “a 
Orders for Sale and Purchase of Real Estate solicited. 
June 10. 3m 


Mee Se OS 
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CONTEMPT FOR WOMAN. 


When Mr. Garrison edited the Liberator, he 
had a corner for pro-slavery sayings, with the 
heading, “The Refuge of Oppression.” I send 
you some things from an old extract-book, 
which are worthy of being placed iu a similar 
corner in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 

LyDia MARIA CHILD. 

WAYLAND, June 10, 1871. 


The happiest mother is she who has only 
sons.— Chinese Proverb. 

You should listen to your wife, and not be- 
lieve her.—Chinese Proverb. 

More than a thousand women is one man 
worthy to see the light of life— Euripides, 


Stiff ale, stinging tobacco, and a girl in her 
smart dress, are the best things.—One of the 
Tradesmen in Goethe's * Faust.” 


Verily, the Turks are not so bad, after all. 
They have handsome wives, and a handsome 
wife comes next after chibouks and coffee.— 
Stephens’ “Incidents of Travel.” 

It is not easy to keep up conversation with 
women in company. It is thought rude to 
differ from them; and it is not quite fair to 
ask them a reason for what they say.—Haz- 
litt’s “Plain Speaker.” 


I will not read “The Rights of Women.” 
There is something fantastic and absurd in 
the very title.... To be unstable and capri- 
cious is too characteristic of our sex. Per- 
haps there is no animal so much indebted to 
subordination for its good behavior as woman. 
—Haimah More. 

Women, whenever they would perk it and 
lord it over their husbands, ought to remember 
that both by creation and transgression they 
are made to be in subjection to them. Such 
athing may happen as that the woman, not 
the man, may be in the right, (I mean when 
both are godly), but ordinarily it is otherwise. 
—John Bunyan. 





Adam Clarke, in his “Life,” informs us that 
he had at tirst some prejudice against hearing 
the preaching of Miss Sewall, a lady whose 
labors had been eminently blessed in the 
Methodist church; but that these scruples 
were overcome by a friend, who said to him, 
“If an ass reproved Balaam, and a barn-door 
fowl reproved Peter, why should not a womun 
reprove sin?” 


Pope says, “Most women have no character 
at all.” Henry Matthews, in his “Diary of an 
Invalid,’ comments on it thus: “This need 
not, I think, offend the sex. On the contrary, 
it is perhaps the highest merit in a woman 
that she is without those strongly marked pe- 
culiarities, which constitute character in man. 
In her, to be prominent is to be offensive ; and 
her most. engaging qualities are of that unob- 
trusive kind which belong to the sex rather 
than to the individual.” 


VINNIE REAM 

Hiram Powers, without having seen one of 
Vinnie Ream’s works, is reported to have 
written a very disparaging letter about her 
statue of Lincoln. 

Isn’t it only fair to utter now, boldly and with- 
out apology, the truth known to all thorough 
students of art—that Hiram Powers himself 
is a colossal fraud; a man of talent and skill 
and industry indeed, but without a single spark 
of the divine fire which differences mere abili- 
ty from genius? He is an exquisite artisan, 
but he is not a great artist. His Greek Slave 
is a very pretty figure—very pretty and dainty 
and graceful; but it is utterly devoid of poetry 
and power and of the sentiment its name sug- 
gests. Since the war, which ended the child- 
hocd of America, and put the eagle in the 
place that the peacock had usurped, we can 
surely bear to have artists and authors of great 
renown criticized and ranked according to 
their merit, without feeling that thereby we 
lower our own national station and impor. 
tance, and Hiram Powers, who was accounted 
the greatest of living sculptors in our days of 
pomade, must now take a third-rate position 
among even living sculptors. As a bust-mak- 
er, he has few if any superiors; but he has 
equals both at home and abroad. . 

I do not speak thus to defend Miss Ream, 
whom I remember ouly—full fourteen years 
ago—as a bright young girl in Kansas, addict- 
ed to writing poetry in albums, and giving 
then evidences of undoubted talent if not of 
absolute genius. I have never seen one of 
her productions, and therefore have no opin- 
ion, good or bad, of her ability as a sculptor. 
But I think it is a disgrace to the American 
press to hound her as the dogs of the profes- 
sion have been allowed to hound her,-~without 
proof and without cause. Ithas been assumed 
that she owed her success to her person, rath- 
er than her intellect. She was a successful 
lobbyist, it is said, but no sculptor at all. Is 
ita crime to have tact? If that isall her fault 
she may surely pass unrebuked. 

And how many among our public men shall 
not be hurled into infamy if this in its very 
lowest form shall be deemed an offense? 
There is one Senator, for instance, who has 
had the tact to offer, quite recently, a large 
sum of money to found a scholarship for wo- 
men or something of that sort; who went into 
Congress with the reputation of being an hon- 
est man, but now is the very incarnation of 
political corruption—the agent of corporations 
and the lobby. No one has said a word against 
him until very recently. Why do the Repub- 
lican press swallow these political camels and 
strain at the political gnats whose only offense 
is diplomacy ? 





A daughter of Massachusetts, the adopted 
| daughter of an old personal friend of this Sen- 
| ator, whom he had offered, before he was Sen- 

ator, to help to a clerkship whenever he had 
the power, recently presented him a letter 
| asking his aid for the position he had indi- 
| eated for her years ago. What did he say? 
| “There was no chance ;” but he advised her, 
| this old Senatorial diplomatist who expects 
| the support of women, and whom the organs of 
the woman's movement have recently praised, 
| to “go and make love to some man” in order to 
! get his influence! Howl at the young sculp- 
| tor, oh virtuous press—but let the old Senator 
| go free. 
| To return to art. Why do the press pick 
| out women only for their criticisms? Ifa wo- 
| man had executed that statue of Andrew in 
the State House, does any one suppose it would 
have escaped the criticisms it provokes? John 
| A. Andrew was not the great war Governor of 
| this country; with all his faults, Gov. Morton 
of Indiana is justly entitled to that great dis- 
| tinction; for he had to grapple with a disloyal 
Legislature, a large disloyal population, and the 
| paralyzing influences of physical disease. He 
| conquered them all. Gov. Andrew was sim- 
ply the great loyal servant of a great loyal State. 
This is high merit; but not the highest. An- 
| drew was both over and under estimated in 
| his life; but on the whole deserved the honor 
| of being praised jn marble by the State he so 
| zealously served. He was a man of power 
|—not of the greatest power, but power 
| unquestionable. What is there in that nam- 
| by-pamby, rather foppish face, done by Mr. 
| Ball, to remind one of Andrew’s power? 
It is not a likeness; it is a poor photograph in 
| fine marble. The pose of the statue was nev- 
‘er the pose of the man; for he stood witha 
| certain sturdy dignity, full of self-conscious 
| power, which made you soon forget the fat 
| little figure and see only a great little man. 

If criticism is to be the order of the day let 
us have it all round—without regard to age, 
sex, or previous condition of servitude! 

Let us judge artists by the rules of art—with- 
out the slightest regard to the Sixteenth 
Amendment; and orators by their influence 
on their audience, whether their status was or 
was not affected by the Fifteenth Amendment. 
But above all, one rule for all! 

Yours, with the most impartial contempt for 
straws, whether vested or crinolined, 


JAMES REDPATH. 
Boston, July 1, 1871. 





LETTER FROM THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
HONOLULU, June 1, 1871. 

DEAR JOURNAL :—Our cause is winning its 
way. That, from my isolated standpoint, I 
can clearly see. Let me score some good 
points already made. IJmprimis, Woman Saf- 
frage has now 

AN ARTICULATE OPPOSITION. 

The dreadful antagonism of dogged silence 
has been broken. ‘The day of discussion has 
dawned. Heretofore our foes have rigidly 
clung to the impervious policy of all contempt- 
uous tyrants: — 


“Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why.” 


This has ever been the chosen resource of des- 
potic minds, as well as the necessity of subject 
natures. And when in the course of human 
events subjects have become bold enough to 
demand the restitution of their rights, neither 
reply nor reason why has at first been voueh- 
safed to them. This arrogant reticence has 
been the most fearful foe of progress. When- 
ever the enemies of reform are constrained to 
desert their stronghold of silence, their end is 
nigh. For only truth can endure discussion 
and justification of itself. When error deigns 
to speak, she is vulnerable and no longer in- 
vincible. Her mingled excuses and assump- 
tions of right are alike impotent against the 
truth she opposes, Slavery sealed its fate 
when it no longer sought toleration, but boldly 
justified its inhuman system. Mormonism has 
been brought well nigh to dissolution by Brig- 
ham Young’s open justification of polygamy. 
All hail, then, to every reply given to woman’s 
claim for suffrage. Welcome greeting to every 
reason why woman should be excluded from 
the polls. Freely confess, ye subjectionists, 
your convictions concerning half the human 
world. The expression of your views may 
give pause to your own blind prejudice, aud 
will surely confirm the wavering to our cause. 
How clearly does the action of Mrs. Gen. Sher- 
man et al. illustrate the necessity of that which 
they deprecate. According to these petition- 
ers so grave a danger threatens the State that 
their public expression against it is demanded 
and justified. How irresistible the conclusion 
that other exigencies might arise in which oth- 
er women, or all women, would be moved bya 
similar impulse to intervene in order to avert 
some evil or secure some good by expressing 
their convictions in womanly way. And if 
Mrs. Gen. Sherman et al. continue to feel 
themselves tolerably “undisprivacied” (a la 
Lowell) after their very public pronunciamento, 
is there not hope that women generally might 
modestly survive the right to cast, inconspicu- 
ously, a secret ballot? 

Again, our cause has gained and will gain 
strength by the movement to bring the ques- 
tion of woman’s citizenship 

SUB JUDICE, 
Of course the grave decision of the highest 








judicial tribunal in the model republic will be 
adverse to the civil existence of women. Wo- 
men have no rights which white or black men 
are bound to respect, will be the response from 
the woolsack lately occupied by Tany! And 
so the woman question will be settled—as the 
Dred Scott decision determined the status of 
the American negro. As the Ecumenical 
Council established the infallibility of the Pope! 
As the law of gravitation can be reversed by 
the demonstration of some scientific savan! 
Let the Supreme Court pronounce its ultima- 
tum. ’Twill be but the beginning of the end, 
and that end woman’s civil recognition. For 
the spirit of American democracy is not so 
dead that it can tamely endure such suicidal 
interpretation of itself. The civil subjection of 
women hath no concord with the animus of 
free institutions, The exercise of woman’s po- 
litical rights may be held in abeyance with 
comparative impunity, but a judicial denial of 
their existence will awaken a revolution. Let 
it come. 

But while judicial justice for women will 
doubtless long lie mouldering. in the grave of 
precedent, our cause is marching on 

AMONG THE MAIDENS, 

Through the confidence of a former pupil 
I am permitted to make the following excerpts 
from her private correspondence. The por- 
tions omitted are very similar to all love-let- 
ters. The strong-minded maiden of to-day 
differs from the old-fashioned “clinging-vine”’ 
species not in sentiment but in scope. I quote: 

Dear GEORGE: ..... But forgive me, my 
darling, I had not intended to hold out any 
delusive hopes. Unless we are agreed as 
touching one thing we cannot get on in life to- 
gether. Let us not be deceived. Let us 
search our hearts and see if we find there a 
partial or a perfect image of humanity. Do 
not the dark shadows of prejudice and educa- 
tion and custom dwarf me in your sight? I 
would not be to you less than your nature 
needs, but unless you are free from the incubus 
of the past I am more than your soul demands. 
Men have been ignoble enough to content 
themselves with a companionship inferior to 
their own. They have only been enabled to 
recognize in woman a subject nature, and 
their lives have not risen above the level to 
which they have descended. 1 will not, can- 
not, be the instrument of your degradation, I 
must not, by any act of mine, permit you to 
come below my estimate of you. I deem you 
worthy of a coéqual companion. I must 
stand apart until your vision sufficiently dilates 
to comprehend me. I long to have you find 
something ample enough to fill the soul I rec- 
ognize in you. I would be that object. I 
want the sweet assurance that I inspire your 
nature with a pervading respect for woman- 
hood, All the infinite minutiz which that re- 
spect implies cannot be enumerated or special- 
ly provided for. In regard to these details I 
am willing to trust to a symbol—the acknowl- 
edged civilized symbol of the ‘‘art of living to- 
gether’’—the ballot. In possession of that to- 
ken of respect we can make marriage mutually 
honorable and ennobling. Without it how 
can I or any human being have any sense of 
security or efficiency in any social relation, 
from the most profound to the most superficial ? 
The ballot may not at once for women, more 
than it has for men, assuage all their ilis, but 
they can live and work in faith. They can 
rest in hope. I will hope all things, trust all 
things, if you will absolve yourself from your 
inherited responsibility for the subjection of 
women by joining heart and hand and voice 
in the cause of impartial suffrage. Oh, my 
darling, &c..... Mary. 

Feminine Young Awerica is rapidly, I sus- 
pect, coming to the conclusion of my late pu- 
pil. Masculine Young America is likely soon 
to have a new candidate in their field of suf- 
frage. Shortly they will have an opportunity 
to vote for a wife! And, in fact, this will be 
the only way to get one worth having. The 
nucelus of an association already exists among 
progressive maidens in the Great Republic 
which ere long will develop intoa 

VOTE YOURSELF A WIFE 
society, “which the same” is, I think, a good 
point for them and also for the other fellows. 

Finally, our cause is making its way even 
among the isles of the sea. The leading paper 
of this kingdom opens its columns to the dis- 
cussion of this subject. The editor has passed 
the contemptuous stage of opposition. His 
forte is to warn women against the lions in the 
path of suffrage—the burdens of citizenship. 
This is encouraging. The oppusition would 
not enter a caveat against Woman Suffrage 
unless they foresaw its imminence. Of course 
this sapient editor has no conception of the 
fact that women, although now disfranchised, 
are still in this evil world and have to endure 
the blunders of male legislation; or that wo- 
men think it possible that the united men and 
women of the world might diminish the bur- 
dens of citizenship. Ah, no, there still re- 
mains in the masculine mind all the egotism 
of ancient chivalry, if, perchance, none of its 
better characteristics. J. A. BREWSTER, 





ADDRESS 
Of the Executive Committee of the Woman Suf- 
frage Association of Missouri 
TO OUR FRIENDS IN THE STATE, 

The association we represent has become 
auxiliary to the American Woman Suffrage 
Association, which is national in its character, 
established on a delegated basis, and devoted 
to the single object of obtaining the elective 
franchise for woman. We desire to extend 
our association on the same plan throughout 
the State, and therefore urge our friends in 
every county and town to organize auxiliary 
societies or committees, and report, with the 
names of their officers, to our Corresponding 
Secretary, Mrs. W. T. Hazard, at St. Louis. 





This will enable all parts of the State to be 
represented by delegates at the annual meet- 
ings of the association, and also furnish a 
channel through which papers and documents 
may be distributed. 

To carry out our plans a large outlay of 
money is involved. Without money little can 
be done. Three or four thousand dollars can 
be used to immense advantage next winter. 
Our friends might aid us very much in this 
matter by subscribing the sum of $1 for an- 
nual membership to our association, or $10 
for life and $50 for honorary memberships. 
This arrangement places it within the power 
of all to aid us, and at the same time precludes 
none from joining us who have only their 
names and sympathy to offer. We hope fora 
hearty and substantial response to our call 
for organized effort and funds. 

Papers throughout the State are requested 
to copy. 

Mary E. Beepy, Ch’m’n Ex, Com. 





CORRECTION. 

We are gratified to be able to say to the read- 
ers of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, in Ohio, from 
matters that have come to light, that Mrs. E. 
D. Stewart, Corresponding Secretary of our 
State Association (familiarly called ‘“‘Mother 
Stewart’’), is “all right.” 

Her kind, sympathetic heart prevented her 
from correcting the misstatement that she 
was “Travelling Agent” for another associa- 
tion, and irregularity of the mails, it seems, 
carried letters astray, which, had they been re- 
ceived, would have prevented misunderstand- 
ing. 

We are happy, therefore, to be able to recall 
what may have seemed censorious, and hope 
Mrs. Stewart’s health will permit her to answer 
“calls” to different points which she has 
named, in the service of the State Association, 
of which she is a member, and that the hearts 
and purses of the friends of the cause will open 
to her. 

“T, W. H.,”’ in the last WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
in defining the position of the American Asso- 
ciation, defines also that of the Ohio State Suf- 
frage Association as we understand it. It 
seems to us, as to “T. W. H.,” that the Woman 
Suffrage movement “is a practical movement, 
and that the more clear, simple and consistent 
we can be the better.” The aim simply to 
“equalize the position of the sexes before 
church, State and society” seems to be at the 
present hour work enough for one association. 

Let us strive to be true to ourselves, our 
friends, and the programme we have adopted. 

R. A.S. JANNEY. 











DON’T BUY YOUR PIANOS, ORGANS, STOOLS 
OR COVERS until. you visit the PALACE OF MU- 
SIC, 1 Pemberton square, and examine the Piano that 
we will sell by paying $1 per day for one year; being 
an elegantly carved rosewood case, Seven Octave, 
Over Strung, Full size Piano, with improved Harp. 

Also the Piano that we sell for $450 cish, or $1.25 

r day for one year, being the celebrated Steinway 
Beale yrand Square 7} Octave Piano, for power, neat- 
ness and quality of tone surpasses any Piano in the 
market. 

Great variety of Second-hand Pianos and Organs, 
from allthe principal makers, for sale for half the 
original cost. 

Also. Agents for Briggs’ Patent Portable Ottoman 
Music Portfolio Piang Stool. 

Have you seen the Eureka Grand Organ, that we 
sell by paying 50 cents per day for one year, with six 
stops, two sets of reed, got up in the form of an ele- 
gant side-board? Be sure and all and examine be- 

ore buying these instruments els: where. 


Palace of Music Grand Syuare Piano Co. 
June 10. ly G. W. NORRIS, President. 


TURNER & CHENEY, 
Attorneys and Oounsellors-at-Law, 
13 Court Sq., Boston. 








C. W. ToRNER. H. R. Cueney. 
June 24. ly 
W. F. STONE, 
DENTIST, 

No. 25 Winter Street, Boston. 

May 20. 


Over Chandler’s, room No. 10. 3m 





Picture Frames 


Of every desciption and price for Photographs, Chro- 

mos, Engravings, etc. Old frames Ided, old en- 

ravings cleansed equal to new, Passepartout and 

Velvet frames in variety on hand, ory manufactured 
y 


to order by RD, 
June 3. 13t 22 School St., Boston. 
DR. E. H. DANIELS, 
DENTIST. 


19 Tremont Row, 
BOSTON. 8m 


White & Goullaud. 
DEALERS IN ae MUSICAL INSTRU- 





June 10, 





TS 
86 Tremont ‘Street, 
May 27. BOSTON, MASS. tf 
SARGENT HOUSE! 
No. 167 Washington Street, 
(Formerly, Morris Brothers’ Opera House.) 
HENRY'J, F. SAVAGE, Proprietor. 


LADIES’ AN‘) GENTLEMEN’S DINING HALL. 
June 3, Lodging Rooms for Gentlemen. ly 


Home of Health. 
jem An New York at Dr. E. P. Miller’s Home 
of Health, No, 41 West 24th St., near Madison square. 
Excellent ‘accommodations at much less than hotel 
prices. Léidies visiting the city will find here a safe 
and pleasa',thome. Boarders or patients, transient or 
permanent, received. Turkish and Electric Baths in 
MILLER, 


the house, 
June 10” HAYNES & CU., —— 











A LADY’S INVENTION. 


GREAT REVOLUTION IN HAIR DRESSING. 


Immen:e Sales—Agents Realizing Splen- 
did Profits. 





THE FLEXIBLE MAGNETIC HAIR-CURLER- 
AND CRIMPERS will curl or wave any hair in from 
ten to thirty minutes, without the use of hot curling- 
irons or injurious Chemical C ds. They are 
very simple, can be used by a child, are neat fn ap- 
pearance when in use, and from their flexible construc- 
tion will be found superior to any other article for 
comfort, 

= the use of these articles a more natural effect is 
produced than by heat. Heat makes stiff, stubborn, 
unnatural forms, destroys the liquid, which is the life: 
of the hair, dimming its luster, and eventually pro- 
ducing a harsh, wiry appearance. 

The Flexible Magnetic Hair-Curlers and Crimpers 
form soft, careless, graceful curls and waves, and are 
therefore more natural. articles are warranted 
to give perfect satisfaction, or the ay refunded. 
Sent to any address upon receipt of price. Money 
sent at my risk. 

1 box, containing 12—2 inehes long, 50 cents. 
ed 12-38 =“ ** 1% cents, 
1 “ “ 12—4 “ “ 


In ordering mention which you want—CuRLERSs on 
Crimrrers. Liberal terms to Ages ena Dealers, 


ress . W. WOOD, 
Herald Building, 218 Broadway, New York, 

General Agent for the United States, 
Also sold by A. T. Stewart & Co.. H. B. Claflin & 
Co., Arnold, Constable & Co., Lord & Taylor, Cal- 
houn, Robbins & Co., J. B. Spellman & Sons, Cook & 
Valentine, Howard, Sanger & Co., Rawson & Co., E. 
A. Morrison, R. H. Macy, and all Notion, Fancy 
Goods, and Hair Dealers throughout the United States 

and Canadas. 6m Jan. 14, 








The “Gems” and “Pearls” of Song. 


A Full Library of Vocal Music ! 


Many songs enjoy a transient popularity, and—are 
forgotten. Others acquire a permanent reputation, 
and continue to sell largely for man years. Such 
ones will be found in the books entit 


WREATH OF GEMS, 
GEMS OF GERMAN SONG, 
GEMS OF SACRED SONG, 
GEMS GF SCOTTISH SONG, 
OPERATIC PEARLS, 
SHOWER OF PEARLS, Duets, and 
SILVER CHORD, 


All of the above are bound uniformly with the in- 
strumental books of the HOME CIRCLE S&RIES, 
and resemble them in containing an immense amount 
of valuable music, at one-tenth of the “Sheet-music”’ 

rice, Each book costs, in Cloth, $3.00; in Boards, 
Bo 50; and Full Gilt (for presents) $4.00. 


Sent, post-paid, for the above price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Dec, 17. BOSTON. ly 


THE 


St. Louis Ladies’ Magazine, 


A First-Class Monthly Magazine of Fashion,. 
Music, and Polite Literature. 





Single subscription, per year.......0...s+seeee0+ 8.00 
Sour copies. aga Hoh me pashan fice $11.00 
BED COGEES. ccceccecoccccsccsececocesecccesee-ces 15.00. 


Nine copies per year, and one to getter-up of club 18. 
Twelvee er y “ “ 8 “ P “ 21.00 
Handsome premiums are given to those who get up. 
clubs. Send four cents postage for a specimen copy. 
Address 
MARGARET L. JOHNSON; 


407 North 4th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
June 24. 6m 


F. VOGL & CO., 


FURNITURE, 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS: 
24 Crescent Place, Boston, Mass. 


Freperic VoaL, 
8. C. VoeL. ly May 27. 








MARSTON’S DINING-SALOON, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
Nos. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle St., 
BOSTON. 

RUSSELL MARSTON, Proprietor. 
Mar. 5. tf 





PHONOGRAPHY. 

A teacher of twenty years’ experience in the Art of: 
Phonography will receive pupils every Wednesday: 
and Saturday at 2 P. M. at No. 36 Bromfield, street, 
Room 7. For circulars, address, M. 8S. AVERY, 
67 Shawmut St., Chelsea. 3m Apr. 22. 





Woman Suffrage Tracts, 
PUBLISHED BY 
The American wees Suffrage Associae 
tion. 





No.1. HENR¥ WARD BEECHER—Address at the 
Cooper Institute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860, 

No.2. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in 
the New York Constitutional Convention, 
July 19, 1867. 

No.8. JOHN STUART MILL — Speech in the Brit« 
ish Parliament, May 20, 1867. 

No.4. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON — 
“Ought Woman to Learn the Alphabet?’” 
From the Atlantic Monthly, February, 1859. 

No.5. SAMUEL E. SEWALL—“The Legal Condi- 
tion of Women in Massachusetts.” New 
and revised edition. 

No.6. GEORGE F. HOAR—“Woman’s Right and 
the Public Welfare.” Speech before a Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
April 14, 1869. 

No.7. JOHN HOOKER—“The Bible and Woman 
Suffrage.” 

No.8. GEO. WM. CURTIS—“Fair Play for Wo-~ 
men.” Delivered before the American Wo-- 
man Suffrage Association, New York, May; 
12, 1870 

For sale at the office of the 

Woman’s Journal, 
3 Tremont Place, Boston. 

Price 5 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hun- 
dred. 

(a Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on 
receipt of 5 cents, or four for 10 cents. free of postage. 

Also, JOHN STUART MILL'S late admirable 
work, “Taz SUBJECTION OF WuMEN.” 25 cents, or 

30 cents by mail. Feb. 18. 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 TREMONT ST., 





Women. 
Office hours from 8 to 9 A, M, and 2 to 4P. M. 





Mar. 11, ly 








Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 


mu 


